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FLOWERING almond grafted on a 

common peach stock in my father’s 
yard when I was a boy was so outgrown by 
the original stock that after the first season’s 
bloom we never saw any more almond blos- 
soms, but each year we had an increasing 
crop of peaches. Something like that has 
happened in American art. A century ago 
we were producing refined architecture and 
household furnishings, but the original prac- 
tical stock of Yankee thrift was so well nur- 
tured in the Industrial Revolution that 
America came to producing fruit rather than 
flowers. Today, as we are trying to stimu- 
late a love for art and beauty, we are 
constantly met by the fear that we are 
seeking to convert our fruit tree into a 
flowering tree. 

There need be no such fear. Art is not 
the flower but the whole tree, the embodi- 
ment of the tree-purpose in design of root 
and stem, flower and fruit. It is not merely 
the pictures on our walls but the whole 
physical expression of society. A town so 
laid out as to be, and to appear to be, an 
excellent place to live and to do business, a 
great organism that can grow and, growing, 
be more beautiful, is as much a work of art 
as the delineation of a fine human body. 

My first suggestion to our chapters, then, 
is that they may interest themselves in their 
home city, comparing their city plan with 
that of other towns, or starting such a plan 
if there is none; so that the building that is 


bound to take place in the next few years 
may be carried on with some unity of thought 
in the new streets, and that twentieth-cen- 
tury additions shall not show the stupid 
gridiron plans of the last century but shall 
more sensitively express the land contours 
and the natural goings and comings of 
people. 

At once we will meet the objection from 
business men that any art group is suspected 
of being impractical. The suspicion is too 
frequently deserved. We must not let zeal 
run away with sense. A street curved for 
beauty is probably badly curved if the 
additional cost does not increase the value of 
the real estate through increase of conven- 
lence, privacy or some sort of attractiveness. 
Our zeal should lead us to study and to 
expert advice to guide us in our propaganda. 

But we may gain a public respect for our 
sense in another way as well, by meeting the 
business man on his own ground. The 
country is due a great wave of building, for 
we are very short of housing facilities. We 
may encourage good building. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has attacked this 
problem, and each local chapter of our 
Federation can join them. 

I have just seen a report to be read shortly 
before the Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects by the Committee 
on Small Houses. It shows that the Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau, organized 
a year ago in Minneapolis, became, with the 


1 Paper read before the Convention of the American Federation of Arts, May 17, 1922. 
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cooperation of the institute, a national or- 
ganization with divisional corporations cov- 
ering already over half the territory of the 
United States. It is a new thing to see 
much of the best architectural brains of the 
country working together to improve the 
design of houses of such low cost that archi- 
tects could not individually afford to design 
them. Yet houses on this scale comprise 


the majority of our residences and deter-— 


mine the appearance of our towns. The 
chapters of the Federation can exploit for 
our own purposes this important work of 
the architects. We can hold exhibitions of 
plans; we can institute study courses of home 
building for our women’s clubs. What 
subject could be more fascinating to any 
group of women than the scientific and 
artistic planning of homes? If we can get 
women to talk about their homes as they 
do about their clothes, we can accomplish 
much to help the Institute of Architects 
build more beautiful cities for us to live in. 
Some years ago a little town grew up in 
South Dakota on the edge of a prairie over- 
looking wooded slopes and the lush bottom 
land of two rivers. The streets formed an 
uninteresting gridiron, insensitive to the 
possibilities of the place, though the low 
houses among the tall trees suggested com- 
fort and shade. A young New England 
couple, regretting the hills of Massachusetts, 
built a beautiful house overlooking the 
valley, kitchen and billiard room flanking 
the front door, while the living quarters 
opened out on the privacy of a sloping lawn 
and miles of shimmering distance. It was 
a revelation to the town. Another house 
was built on the same principles, then 
another. The carpenter who built it learned 
valuable lessons to the advantage of later 
clients. The Art Club took up the study of 
creating a home—relating the house to the 
land, the outdoor part of the home, ground 
plans, openings, woodwork, selection and 
placing of furniture, the hanging of pictures, 
etc. The fruit was not easily measurable, 
but the influence was vitalizing, and today 
the Art Club flourishes on healthy soil. 
This is not bringing art down to the people. 
There_is no more vicious doctrine of art prop- 
aganda than the belief in the need of lower- 
ing standards to meet popular taste. A 
simple home may be as perfect a work of art 
as a painting or a cathedral. We may aim 
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forthe highest possible standard—not of 
cost, a false standard, but of excellence. Let 
us get the aid of the best architectural minds 
on this matter. It is available as it never 
has been before. 

The creation of the home is the most im- 
portant art that we have. Let us go into 
the house and study it to the last detail, its 
hearth, its music, its Jibrary—such elements 
of permanent family life—its furniture, table- 
ware and pictures. We need more exhibi- 
tions of these things. Every village has 
examples of beautiful furniture made before 
the Industrial Revolution debauched our 
houses, and every city has many fine speci- 
mens of old European things, almost always 
available for exhibition. These things should 
be shown and studied. Their essential qual- 
ities should be declared through carefully 
worded labels—the adaptation of this form 
of chair to the human body, the structural 
expression of these table legs, the respect for 
wood texture seen in this finish. 

And modern things may be compared with 
them, either in the same exhibition or 
later, quantity-production things, — skillfully 
adapted in design to machine manufacture. 
One of my good friends, a maker of beautiful 
furniture, has long had it in his mind to 
devote a part of his factory to making the 
most beautiful inexpensive furniture, and I 
have just learned that he is now doing so. 
Such efforts deserve to be studied and 
assisted. Naturally we must sacrifice in 
these things something of the charm of hand 
craft, but no more than we do in the printing 
of a fine book. Four centuries and a half 
ago printing was despised by book lovers as 
machine-made writing; but today we may 
justly admire the art of an excellent news- 
paper advertisement more than the pages of 
many a costly volume. The machine has 
come to stay, and we may win both public 
and maker by seeking, studying and making 
known the excellencies of modern production 
as they develop. 

But we are not fit to judge these things 
until we have acquired a high standard 
through a sympathetic study of the best 
that the world has produced within the 
realm we are considering. In the larger cities 
we may acquire a standard through study in 
the museums. If the museum has not the 
material that you need, it ought to have it. 
But don’t blame the museum for not having 
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it. The collections were not made to meet 
every purpose. When the new need arises, 
make it known, and help the museum to get 
the material. Provide the money or the 
objects or the propaganda, accepting the 
judgment of the curator, who has spent his 
life with the world’s fine art and has a higher 
standard of quality than the layman. Your 
museum wants to be useful and needs your 
help. 

Thus far we have considered art as the ex- 
pression of man’s activity and have spoken 
of winning practical folk to a sense of the 
value of beauty in practical things. There 
remains the expression of man’s spirit un- 
trammeled with this need of utility, the pure 
expression of man’s soul as he contemplates 
the world he lives in, such art as we find in 
painting and sculpture. The painter and 
the sculptor are more in need of our support 
than the manufacturer. 

The most effective means of developing 
appreciation of such things is through owner- 
ship. If we can get our club or association 
to buy a painting or an etching, the members 
will begin to buy. If one of our group will 
buy a small bronze statue for the corner of 
his living room, others will do so. A useful 
object, like a table, tends to lose its con- 
templative value; but a little bronze, so 
placed that the owner may enjoy it undis- 
turbed by distracting bric-a-brac, will be a 
constant and growing delight. Buy your- 
selves and get others to buy the best within 
your means by living American artists. 

Yet to purchase wisely requires a confi- 
dence in the pleasure we feel in the work in 
question. We want to know that our pleas- 
ure is not due to the prettiness of the subject, 
a pleasure that will wear off, or to some trick 
of technique that stirs a momentary admira- 
tion. Nothing will get us past that situa- 
tion but an acquaintance with a large number 
of fine works, which will give us a high 
expectation of quality. Advice will help, 
and we ought to get it. But let us also study 
the matter. Let us alternate our industrial 
exhibitions with those of fine arts, and then 
seek their essential qualities, compare them 
with the best works of the past. Forget 
personal and historical significance for a 
while and seek qualities of draughtmanship, 
design and color. 

Above all, let us be sure that our school 
children, who were not born, as we were, 1n 
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the age of photographic painting, are nour- 
ished in their schools with the best pictures. 
Don’t let us suppose that because the parents 
are in the story age of appreciation that the 
children are not susceptible to genuine art 
qualities. If we bring them up on Landseer 
and Bouguereau, we must expect them to 
have low standards of taste. If we babble 
to them about the things in the picture we 
must not expect them to see the picture. 
Feed them on sugar plums and they will 
demand sugar plums. Give them the best, 
and they will be more excited over the draw- 
ing of Michael Angelo than over the doggies 
of Landseer. Scatter Japanese prints among 
them and let them draw the prints from 
memory on the blackboard with sweeping 
arm movement of compositional line. Let 
them dramatize the emotional action of 
Masaccio’s Adam expelled from Eden, so 
that they will come to see with their whole 
nervous system. Let them mass in the 
shadows of a Rembrandt, so that their sense 
of composition shall be a reality within them. 
Give them Tanagra figurines to draw rather 
than kitchen cups. I do not, of course, 
mean that we should substitute Old Masters 
for nature in teaching children to draw. I 
am not speaking of drawing but of art 
appreciation and of the use of hand and arm 
to help the eye. Give the children repro- 
ductions of ancient fabrics to study design 
from, copying one day and doing original 
work another. You would be surprised to 
see how their own design improves in 
quality. You are not school teachers; no, 
but you can furnish your schools with these 
inspiring materials. 

We can win our own generation to a sup- 
port of what we are trying to do. We can 
win our children to standards far beyond any 
possibility for ourselves. In both cases the 
most potent element is abundant nourish- 
ment of the finest quality. 


An exhibition of American Art, to be held 
in Paris in 1923 under the patronage of the 
French Government, was announced in an 
earlier number of the AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
or Art. The American Advisory Com- 
mittee for the exhibition has recently de- 
cided that, owing to the shortness of time 
and the desire to make the exhibit thoroughly 
representative, the date shall be postponed 
until some time in 1924. 


A STREET IN ST. CROIX 


LESTER G. HORNBY 


LESTER HORNBY'’S DRAWINGS 


N EXHIBITION of Etchings and 
Drawings by Lester G. Hornby was 
recently held at the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
in Washington. From this exhibition, with 
Mr. Hornby’s permission, we selected the 
drawings which are reproduced herewith in 
order that their interest and charm might 
be shared with our readers. In response to 
our request that the artist tell us how he 
happened to turn from etching to pencil 
drawing, and why, he wrote as follows: 

*“You asked me to tell why and how I did 
them. I am not so sure that I can—that I 
can tell anything of interest that the draw- 
ings shouldn’t tell. 

*“T make a sketch because it gives me ex- 
treme pleasure. If it becomes work I know 
there will be just that much less genuine 
freedom of emotion—that much less art in 
it. By that I do not mean to say that I 
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believe there is ne work in art, but that it 
should not show, and that the really fine 
things come quite freely and easily, like 
Rembrandt’s sketch of his father; it couldn’t 
have taken him more than fifteen minutes. 
And such sketches are so simple that many 
people believe they could do so themselves. 
It doesn’t look difficult, and to the artist it 
was not difficult; it was his most natural 
form of expression. Somewhere in Shelley's 
letters he tells of coming upon a spring 
bubbling up from its source in the rocks, 
freely and joyously, as he had always imag- 
ined a poem should spring from the heart of 
a poet. Well, it is so I like to see pictures, 
and so I try to do them. 

“And the medium; I change so that I may 
not develop mannerisms. Lead pencil, 
carbon pencil, water-color, oils, colored 
crayons, etchings—there are subjects pecu- 


ROCKPORT FROM THE WATERPRONS 


Niarly suited to these various mediums: then 
it is such fun to analyze a subject and reduce 
it to the essence of the medium. The Cape 
Aun sketches are mostly in lead pencil 
because the medixun seems so suited to the 
grey shingled and dilapidated whart build- 
ings of these weather-beaten towns. The 
West Indies suggest more brilliancy, 4 
blacker crayon—and s other subjects 
suggest color as their chief charm. 

“1 can say very little about these things, 
for 1 fed that they should te) clearer than 
anything dsc what I have to my. I might 
say that two of the very finest are in the 
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West Indian set—Colonnades, Trinidad, 
and ‘Street in Trinidad” 

“There is an old French saying (of Charles 

Blanc, I believe) that ‘an artist paints any 


medium.” 

Thus it seems to us Mr. Hornby embodies 
in words the spirit which is invariably to be 
found in his drawings and etchings—a spirit 
joined to a technical excellence which makes 
for not only engaging, but genuine works of 
art of enduring interest and merit. 


L. M. 
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AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 


A PAINTING BY 
CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY’S ONE HUNDRED 
AND EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


OT FOR some years has as notable an 
exhibition of American paintings been 
held as that which opened on February 3 in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts; in fact this exhibition is not merely 
good—tt is brilliant. It sweeps the beholder 
off his feet and fills him with enthusiasm. 
There are four hundred and forty-six paint- 
ings, and needless to say, all are not of 
superlative merit, but just those shown in 
Galleries F, G, H and I are sufficiently 
important and meritorious to make amends 
for the shortcomings of all the rest. Not 
that the Hanging Committee selected the 
best for these galleries; there is a sprinkling 
of good pictures, even notable pictures 
throughout, but in these particular rooms 
(to again use Mrs. Wharton’s figure of 
speech) almost every painting is a “star.” 
Gallery F has always been a hall of 
honor, but never in the recollection of the 
writer, which goes back over some twenty 
years, has it given place to so beautiful a 
display. The pictures shown in this gallery 
are of an extraordinarily high standard 
and they are beautifully arranged, the 
Hanging Committee, made up of painters, 
having performed its difficult task with con- 
summate skill. Each wall section is treated 
as a panel and has been made a _ unit 
in the composition of the whole. A figure 
painting by Joseph DeCamp, entitled “The 
Blue Kimono,” centers the end wall and 
concludes the long vista through the series 
of galleries. It is a beautiful piece of color 
and an admirable painting in which there 
is no evident straining for effect nor painful 
consciousness of pigment. To the right of 
this hangs a large and splendid picture of 
the sea at Tahiti painted by William 
Ritschel, which is at the same time powerful 
and beautifully luminous; and to the left 
is a strong picture of western mountain 
scenery painted by John F. Carlson. 
Beyond, terminating the group, at one 
end is a figure painting by Charles Hopkin- 
son and at the other a figure painting by 
Burtis Baker, the former a portrait of Miss 
Eleanor Stetson, very directly rendered, 


the other a picture of a young woman in a 
black mantilla, subtle and lovely in color. 
This great panel is flanked by corner 
panels showing three paintings each. To 
the right one sees Cecilia Beaux’s latest and 
most distinguished work—a full-length por- 
trait of Mrs. James Blathwaite Drinker and 
her little son, pictured against a background 
of high sand dunes. Miss Beaux has never 
produced a greater work than this, and few 
produced in modern times equal it. It is 
charming in color and monumental in. 
dignity, combining the lovely amenities of 
grace and the strong realities of force and 
bigness. It is not merely a portrait of 
Mrs. Drinker but an_ interpretation of 
womanhood, sculpturesque, positive, yet 
reticent. The color, as always in Cecilia 
Beaux’s. work, is clear and pure. Mrs. 
Drinker’s skirt is a beautiful, blue, shimmery 
satin; her waist is of white, soft material, 
and over her shoulders falls a scarf of white 
chiffon figure in a floral design of pink and 
green. The gray dunes, with a touch of 
light on their border, give precisely the right 
background, both in bulk and in color, and 
an accent of shadow has been placed in 
exactly the right position by a clump of 
fern in the foreground. Furthermore, the 
little child is essentially childish, and, 
wearing the expression of wide-eyed, childish 
wonder, makes universal appeal without the 
least resort to sentimental prettiness. We 
have here a great work of art. 

To either side of Miss Beaux’s painting 
hang little landscapes by Carl Lawless, a 
Philadelphia painter and a comparatively 
new exhibitor, but one whose work shows 
power and imagination, together with 
mastery of material. Opposite to this 
panel is one in which a painting by Marie 
Danforth Page of Boston, of two girls, is 
seen as center, flanked by landscapes of 
unusual character and importance, one by 
Henry B. Snell, “The Big Rock,” a picture 
painted in the Maine woods and possessing 
the dramatic feeling of primeval nature; 
the other by no less distinguished an artist 
than John Singer Sargent, a picture of 
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“Camps at Lake O'Hara,” rendered with all 
the necromancy of this great painter’s art and 
showing the possibility of interpreting detail 
without loss of breadth or effectiveness. 
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Chinese Buddha,” by Leslie P. Thompson, 
the other one by Hugh H. Breckenridge, 
“The Pirate’s Chest,” utterly different in 
style but equally pleasing in color; while 
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AWARDED CAROL H. 


The place of honor on the long side wall 
is occupied by a full-length portrait of 
Mrs. Folwell Coan, painted by William M. 
Paxton, on either side of which hang land- 
scapes by Edward Redfield, one entitled 
“River Islands,” the other “The Valley 
in Spring’—both characteristic. At one 
end of this main section is a still life, ‘The 
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BECK GOLD MEDAL 


between are placed two figure compositions— 
one most clever, by Marion L. Pooke, 
entitled “Reflections,” a double portrait of 
a young woman standing before a mirror, 
the other a picture entitled “Helen,” 
painted by Jerry Farnsworth, not a little 
in the Hawthorne manner. A portrait by 
Leopold Seyffert of Edward T. Stotesbury, 
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very simple, very realistic, very unaffected 
and most convincing, forms the center for 
a group which has John F. Folinsbee’s 
strong and impressive mid-winter landscape 
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W. Benson of a leaping salmon, quite 
different from anything one may have seen 
before—a picture full of motion, spray, the 
very essence of the wilderness, the woods, 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY B. SNELL 
AWARDED THE 


on one side and Robert Spencer’s modern 
Guardi, ‘‘The Other Shore,” on the other 
side; flanked in turn by a portrait by Frank 
W. Benson of a man painted presumably as 
a character study, and by a portrait of a 
lady in a large hat, very skillfully rendered, 
by Richard S. Meryman. On the other 
side one finds an amazing painting by Frank 
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MARY SMITH PRIZE 


sports—a momentary impression but so 
beautifully rendered that it would never 
become static. On one side of this hangs 
an exceedingly clever little picture by Ethel 
Blanchard Collver, “The Wash: Naples,” 
a street scene strung across with clothes 
hung out to dry—sparkling with color, 
delightful in effect; while to the other side 
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THE ROSE TREE GIRL 


BY 
PHILIP HALE 
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THE BLACK MANTILLA 


BY 


BURTIS BAKER 
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IN BONNET AND SHAWL 


BY 
IRVING R. WILES 
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hangs a little picture of a street in Granada, 
by Dixie Selden, likewise most skillfully 
painted, while at either end are figure paint- 
ings, one by Eben F. Comins of a young 
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painting ‘‘Lowry’s Hill,” to which the Gold 
Medal of the Lotus Club was awarded—a 
great, brown hillside patched with snow, 
which to the painter appeared as a tapestry, 


“STAR ROAD” 


woman in an orange-red gown, seen against 
a drapery of darker red and a background of 
sky and mountain, much in the Thayer 
tradition; and at the other a young woman 
in bonnet and shawl by Irving R. Wiles, 
which vies with Miss Beaux’s painting in 
masterliness and beauty. 

Turning toward the two other walls one 
notes with interest, and if at all responsive, 
delight and admiration, Daniel Garber’s 
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rich in color, and its beauty, through his 
interpretation, has been made patent to 
all. Beyond this, a little'to the right, hangs 
Walter Ufer’s painting entitled “Sleep,” 
three Indian figures, to which the Temple 
Gold Medal was awarded. Beyond again 
is Charles W. Hawthorne’s painting, ‘The 
First Mate,” a wonderful representation of 
a sea-faring man, painted against an imagina- 
tive background of sail and fish-net and sea 
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and sky, in a way which none save Haw- 
thorne himself could do so well—a portrait 
which one may well believe will be ranked in 
future years as one of the masterpieces not 
only of today but of all time. 

In high-keyed, fresh, beautiful color are 
two paintings by Philip L. Hale, both 
figure and floral compositions, “The Rose- 
Tree Girl” and “Hollyhocks,” flanking a 
painting by Frederick C. Frieseke of a 
woman in a black and white striped gown 
arranging ber headdress before a mirror, 
while on a chair at the Jeft is a pink dress 
and other colorful bits of wardrobe. ‘This 


group is complemented by a larger group, 
low-keyed, rich and resonant in color. 
Here a still life by Emil Carlsen, which more 
than rivals the works of the old masters, 
has as its closest neighbors a picture of 
“Rain Clouds: Arizona” by Albert L. 
Groll, and a simple farm scene by Paul 
King, made more impressive by portraits 
of a “Gypsy with a Cigarette,” by Robert 
Henri, a powerful work; and an admirable 
self-portrait by Albert Rosenthal. Here 
too, in this gallery, is an impressive painting 
by Arthur B. Carles of “Calla Lilies,” in 


which, unlike this painter’s works as a rule, 
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there is a large element of beauty; and also 
a charming little figurine “The Balloon 
Girl,” exquisitely painted by Frederick G. 
Hall. Richard E. Miller’s pleasantly color- 
ful study of a young woman, “The Man- 
darin Coat,” is here also, as well as Alice 


Kent Stoddard’s clever figure entitled 
“Larkspur Blue.” Leon Kroll is seen at 


his best in “In the Hills,’ which is offset in 
turn by an excellent painting of the sea, 
“Golden Rocks,” by Paul Dougherty, and 
a very fine winter landscape ‘‘ Down Stream” 
by Aldro T. Hibbard, to which the Jennie 
Sesnan Prize has been awarded. And this 
is Just one gallery. 

Passing to the other galleries one finds of 
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extraordinary note a portrait by Helen 
Turner painted a little in the manner of the 
late H. G. Dearth, but worthy of a perma- 
nent place in any great collection; a beautiful 
double child portrait by John F. Folinsbee, 
rendered with extreme delicacy, atmospheric 
effect and sympathetic understanding; a 
portrait of womanhood — possessing the 
element of universality as well as decorative 
quality, the work of Charles W. Hawthorne; 
a portrait by Mrs. Hale of Miss Margaret 
Williams, to which the Beck Medal was 
awarded, and a road through ‘Spruce 
Woods,” sun-bedappled and alluring, by 
Philip Little, very much after the manner 
of Sargent. Felicie Waldo Howell shows a 
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& ee ct Byeshington Street, Marble# “ Frank W. Benson all make notable contri- 
ad, beautiful in tone and distinguished butions in this field, each utterly different 


by dignity, and also a very lovely seascape, 
“The Pool,” painted on the Manchester 
coast and showing as a decorative element 
in its composition a branching pine tree. 


“SYLVANA” (TERRA COTTA) 


In this, as in other exhibitions held 
recently, the painters of still life make an 
extraordinary showing, and to their works 
this exhibition owes much of beauty of 
effect. Leslie P. Thompson, Frederick G. 
Hall, M. T. Mason, Ruth Anderson, Eliza- 
beth Paxton, Hugh Breckenridge, Emil and 
Dines Carlsen, L. B. Meeser, Susette S. 
Keast, Blanche Ames, Carl Lawless and 


from the other, and yet with little to choose 
among them for merit and charm. 

Turning the leaves of the catalogue, the 
reviewer pauses over and over to recall with 
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pleasure such paintings as Eric Hudson’s 
“Marine”; Martha Walters’ “Indian 
Family”; William S. Robinson’s “June” 
landscape; Eugene Higgins’ “Driven Out,” 
a strong dramatic picture; Philip Hale’s 
delightful painting of his own home and 
garden; Troccoli’s excellent portrait of a 
Veteran of the Civil War; Charles Morris 
Young’s “Sea Melody”; Clifford Adams’ 
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curious but interesting figure. painting 
entitled “At Play’’; Marie Danforth Page’s 
child portrait, ““The Skater”; George L. 
Noyes’ beautifully rendered church interior, 
“The Frescoed Wall”; Arthur Spear’s 
imaginative renderings of the nude, “The 
Shower Bath”; Gretchen Rogers’ competent 
portrait of a woman with pearl necklace; 
and Alexander R. James’ excellent interpre- 
tation of a New England woman in an old- 
fashioned shawl; John C. Johansen’s skillful 
interiors; George Elmer Browne’s beautiful 
marine, “Night on the Banks”; William 
Singer’s and Hobart Nichols’ winter pictures, 
and George W. Sotter’s nocturne. 

If such pictures as these, full of vigor and 
spirit, beauty and joy, are the product of 
modernism, there is nothing to fear. And, 
if we mistake not, this exhibition shows not 
merely suggestively, but very positively, 
that the torch of art has been carried forward 


in the last few years when we least thought 
it, and is burning even more brightly today 
than it has for several generations. It is 
an encouraging outlook, a reassuring and 
stimulating exhibition. 

There are 119 works of sculpture cata- 
logued, but with a few exceptions, they make 
less notable showing than the paintings. 
Among the examples of noteworthy interest 
are Brenda Putnam’s charming little sun 
dial (illustrated in the January number of the 
AMERICAN MaGazinE oF Art), the recipient 
of the Widener Memorial Gold Medal. 
Mention should also be made of a portrait 
of a young woman, “Sylvana,” by Emil 
Fuchs, who also is represented by a case of 
interesting medals. Albin Polasek, Louise 
Allen, Anna Coleman Ladd, Allan Clark, 
George Biddle, Sally James Farnum, Anna 
Vaughan Hyatt and Sherry Fry likewise 
make interesting contributions. 1h a 


THE MANUFACTURER AND THE MUSEUM 


BY RICHARD F. BACH 
Associate in Industrial Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


CREDO of American industrial art 

has yet to be written. Nor shall we 
essay to do that here; but among the tenets 
of such a creed there will be included, with- 
out question, a plain statement of the value 
of the work of the past as an inspiration 
for that of the present. There are those 
who hold that to emulate the past is to 
copy it, that to inspire from the past is to 
tie one’s self to the dead hand in design. 
There is nothing formal about emulation; 
it has to do with quality, not volume. So, 
also, inspiration has to do with the spiritual 
background or with the ambition of imagina- 
tion in design. 

To find in Renaissance forms a model for 
modern stage costumes may mean that the 
play im question has a Medici setting and 
the costume must be in tune; but it may 
also mean that the play is one dealing with 
Main Street and the costumes were designed 
on Seventh Avenue, New York, after study 
at the Metropolitan Museum. In the first 
we have the copy for a stated requirement; 
in the second we have the inspirational 


derivative which shuns the copy, and for 
various reasons, first among them being 
that the copy would have no sale. To be 
sure there are many copies of old things on 
the market. To explam their presence 
would mean a longer disquisition than can 
here be permitted on the vagaries of taste 
among us, both among the buyers and the 
sellers of merchandise. But in any case 
these copies are but by-products of the 
effort to achieve a more vital reality in 
design. 

To trace this vitality we need to con- 
sider the potter-chemist whose eye can pene- 
trate the color and glaze of the ancient 
Chinese workman’s result as shown in the 
museum and beyond these see combinations 
of his own materials that will do as well, or 
better, as is so often the case. Or we need 
to follow the designer of wall paper who 
finds ideas in Italian velvet, in French 
brocade, or in an embroidery on linen. 
Or again the designer of upholstery fabrics 
who visualizes his new fabrics after a study 
of armor and chinaware. 
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Of these we are right to expect progress, 
and they are laboring manfully to contribute 
toward it. Snap judgments are quick to 
say: Yes, so they should, we are at their 
mercy, they have materials and skill and 
equipment; why should they not give us 
the best? To which the ready reply is: 
Most of them do. And what is more, will 
you pay for the best? And if you will, 
can you? 

There is in modern production always 
the market, the insistent market, which is 
an average of what you and I and the man 
in Tulsa and the woman in Seattle are 
going to want six months after the pro- 
ducer is through with the piece. We cannot 


KENSINGTON COMPANY 


stand over the craftsman and watch him 
make a sideboard for us. If we buy a 
sideboard now, we may be sure it was made 
at least six months ago and that it was 
selected for us by the representative of a 
store who went to a furniture market or 
exhibition somewhere to select his next 
season’s “line.” Such organization may 
be detrimental to design at the moment, 
but it is an inevitable outgrowth of mass 
production and mass distribution, without 
which you and I would probably not have a 
sideboard at all. All of which sounds like 
the philosophy summed up in the vernacular 
by the words “take it or leave it,” but 
which in sober fact is of our own making. 
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To provide all of us with the sideboards 
we need every fifth person would have to 
be a craftsman. Perhaps that would be a 
happier existence; many think it would. 
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exhibitions, this statement appears: “Like 
its forerunners, this exhibition is distinctly 
a record of museum service, a proof that 
in the trades the Metropolitan Museum is 
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On that point we are still open to proof, 
for we have too many evidences to the 
contrary. 

For instance, each year the Metropolitan 
Museum brings together a small number of 
examples of current productions in a score 
of busy fields of manufacture, all of them 
the result of museum study. In the intro- 
duction to the list of contributing firms and 
individuals, represented in the most recent 
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a partner in progress. The objects and 
designs here brought together were made 
for the commercial market, to which they 
will be returned when, they leave the gallery; 
they owe their conception or method of 
execution, their color or contour, their 
detail, finish, or some other characteristic 
of design to the study of the collections 
and the use of the educational facilities in 
the museum. 
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“The purpose is to demonstrate by means 
of a limited number of worthy pieces, 
regarded as thoroughly representative in 
their respective industries, the thesis that 
museum material has a positive laboratory 
function to serve and practical facilities to 
offer toward the production of current indus- 
trial art; and to choose these items for the 
sake of the thesis so as to compass the 
widest possible variety of material, style, 
form, color, texture, and technique generally. 
It will be seen that though the conditions 
differ radically from any that might control 
a general exhibition of industrial art, they 
are, nevertheless, thoroughly workable from 
the standpoint of the thesis to be proved.” 
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It should be added that wherever the 
suggestion for a design, motive or detail 
can be referred to a definite original or 
group, a statement has been set down to 
that effect on the label. The purpose is 
primarily to establish the fact of museum 
use, not to quote chapter and verse for the 
motives as they appear in the modern 
product. The names of designers given 
credit by the various firms is larger than 
ever before; in this connection it may be of 
interest to note that in the first exhibition 
of this series, held in 1917, names of designers 
did not appear at all, while in the collection 
exhibited in January, 1923, no less than 114 
designers were listed. 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL ROOM 


LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN UNIVERSITY 


REBUILDING THE LIBRARY AT LOUVAIN 


BY GLEN C. 


a HE speaking record of America’s 
part in the World War,” as the 
Louvain Library has been called, will 


herald its purpose outside as well as within 
its walls. According to the plans of Whit- 
ney Warren, the architect, the building 
will combine the national colors of red, 
white and blue in its red brick walls, white 
stone trimmings and blue slate roof. This 
national note is particularly fitting because 
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the fund to erect this American war memorial 
in Belgium will represent the children of 
thousands of schools, the students of 
hundred of colleges, members of patriotic 
organizations throughout the country and 
thousands of individuals who will give in 
memory of their friends and relatives who 
served in the war at home and abroad, as 
civilians and as uniformed fighters, The 
movement to gather New York’s part of 
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WHITNEY WARREN AND CHARLES D. WETMORE, ARCHITECTS 


the million dollar fund was begun by the 
schools and colleges in the week between 
December 3 and December 10. 

Although the library may suggest America 
in its color scheme it will be distinctly 
Flemish in its architectural treatment. 
Cardinal Mercier has voiced the delight of 
his people in a letter to Whitney Warren: 
“With a sense of delicacy which touched 
me deeply you laid to one side your American 
ideals to follow our national ambitions by 
erecting a building embodying the purest 
traditions of our Flemish and Brabaconne 
art. For an instant I even thought you 
had intended to reproduce the Palais de 
_ Justice at Malines, so striking is the likeness 
between a part of your facade and that 
monument.” 

In carrying out the obligation to build 
beautifully and to perpetuate for all times 
in the work the ancient traditions of this 
fifteenth century institution as well as those 
of the purest Flemish Renaissance archi- 
tecture, the architect has succeeded admir- 
ably. He has embodied in the structure a 
design rich in outline and in mass, in color, 
detail and specially in what might be called 
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‘sentimental symbolism”—an achievement 
which will bring a warm response from all 
who see the building. 

Cass Gilbert, the eminent American 
architect, who recently visited Louvain, 
writes to the Restoration Committee in 
America: “I visited Louvain yesterday and 
was shown the new library by Carroll 
Greenough and his assistant, Mr. Williams. 
I want to say that the plan appears to me 
to be admirably adapted to its purpose, 
the exterior design a graceful and charming 
adaptation of the Flemish architecture and 
that the workmanship is excellent—I wish 
we could get such good brick work done in 
America.” 

“Tt has occurred to me that you might 
be interested to have a first hand impression 
of an architect who has personally visited 
the work.” 

The location is the Place du Peuple, by 
far the best and most imposing site in the 
city of Louvain. It as if the city of New 
York should give as a place for a memorial 
building the site of the library at Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street or the entire north 
front of Madison Square. On this imposing 
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MEMORIAL TOWER, LOUVAIN LIBRARY 


WHITNEY WARREN AND CHARLES D, WETMORE, ARCHITECTS 


site, America will build her war memorial 
with its graceful carillon bell tower which 
will dominate the surrounding country. 
The tower, crowned by the carillon, or 
chimes, so universal in all Flemish towns, 
typifies the voice of the university—the 
voice of Truth. It is supported on the four 
corners by the beasts or symbols of the 
Evangelists, the bull, the eagle, the angel, 
and the lion. Hourly, this carillon will 
ring out the national airs of those nations 
that fought in the Great War: “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” ‘The Marsellaise,” 
“God Save the King,” “The Brabaconne” 
and others. 
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Concerning the chimes of the new library 
a French journalist has written a poem, 
“T, Ecole Des Carillonneurs,”’ which recounts 
the early history of the school, its destruc- 
tion by the enemy, and concludes with these 
verses: 


Pour d’autres, en la sombre année, 
L’ordre barbare efit été vain, 
Car leur ame s’etait brisée: 
C étaient les cloches de Louvain 
Mais voici que Whitney-Warren ... 
Dig, don, daine, 
Les ressuscite. Eh! 
Dig, din, don! 
Grace a l’Amérique au coeur large, 
Elles revivront! Et d’honneur 
L’école se pique et se charge 
De leur former un fier sonneur! 
Bientét leur voix grave et hautaine, 
Dig, don, daine, 
Landera la vieille chanson, 
Dig, din, don! 


allez donc! 


The preliminary work in connection with 
the design has covered a period of nearly a 
year and it has meant the careful study of 
the solution of the problem imposed by 
the location of the site on the Place du 
Peuple, by the number of volumes—the 
stacks have an eventual capacity of two 
million books—by the seating capacity of 
the Reading Room—three hundred, as 
required by the university authorities— 
and by all other restrictions due to tradition 
of style, necessity or circumstance. 

In the preparation of the drawings 
months of sketching through Belgium, to 
gather graphic information from the best 
examples of the Brabaconne Art, were 
spent by a group of young architects under 
the careful guidance and leadership of Mr. 
Warren. 

A French writer in the Revue Critique des 
Idées et des Livres has said: “ Whitney 
Warren is an old student of our Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, where he has studied under 
Girard and Daumet, and like most of the 
Americans who have Beaux Arts diplomas 
he has great regard for our balance, our 
taste, our great classic tradition, a respect 
which touches us and which is in its turn a 
proof of taste. 

“Tt is not at all astonishing if his respect 
for our traditions is even greater than that 
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of our young artists, of our innovators, for 
like some other American architects he 
shows more repugnance than they do for 
that which seems foreign to the French 
genius and tradition.” 

The library will be a graphic record of 
America’s service in the war, for opportunity 
is to be given the schools, colleges and organ- 
izations which contribute to have their 
names cut into the stones. For those mak- 
ing especially large contributions, the 
architect has reserved a number of columns 
upon which the seal of the institution will be 
engrossed. 

The significance of the friendly relations 
between Belgium and America is expressed 
in the corner-stone which joins the coats of 
arms of the two nations. 

The principal facade will consist of a 
covered arcade, which will serve as a general 
meeting-place for the students, over which 
is placed the main reading room lighted by 
large windows. 

The material to be used is of local white 
stone and red brick, with blue-slate roof 
and copper flashings, certain details of the 
facade being gilded, as is usual in monu- 
ments in Belgium. On the ground floor, 
besides the arcade already mentioned, will 
be a small museum for the treasures of the 
library, also the administrative offices. 

A monumental stairway leads to the 
second story, on which is the catalogue and 
distributing room, situated in the very 
heart of the building, connecting the read- 
ing-room (occupying the entire front) with 
the stack (occupying the entire rear), thus 
giving the most economical and efficient 
service possible. Twelve seminars or special 

_study rooms complete the building. 

The facade is symbolical in composition 
and detail: in the central motive, interest 
centers on the figure of Notre Dame des 
Victoires, supported by St. George and St. 
Michael crushing the Evil Spirits; above is a 
bas-relief representing the destruction of the 
old library, while underneath, crowning the 
doors leading to the three exterior pulpits, 
are busts of the heroes of the war—kKing 
Albert, Cardinal Mercier, and Queen Eliza- 
beth. The coats of arms of Belgium and the 
United States are framed in the high balus- 
trade which surrounds and crowns the 
building; in this balustrade is interwoven 
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an inscription describing the destruction of 
the old library and the fact that the restora- 
tion is a gift of the American people. 

On the stepped gables at either end are 
commemorative tablets and the heraldic 
animals of the allied powers: the eagle, the 
unicorn, the lion, the cock, ete. 

The project to rebuild the Library of 
Louvain was started in America almost im- 
mediately after the building was destroyed 
by the invading army. Sentiment crystal- 
lized in the form of a National Committee 
of the United States for the Restoration of 
the University of Louvain, a group of noted 
Americans who began the work of planning 
for replacing the ruined structure. On this 
committee were fifteen men who have since 
died: Theodore Roosevelt, Joseph H. Choate, 
Andrew Carnegie, Chief Justice Edward D. 
White, Andrew D. White, Henry Watter- 
son, Seth Low, William D. Howells, James 
J. Hill, Charles Page Bryan, Robert Bacon, 
His Eminence Cardinal Farley, Rt. Rev. 
David H. Greer, Rt. Rev. Henry Gabriels, 
and His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. In 
the spirit of these men the project will be 
pushed to completion. 

In 1918, on the occasion of Cardinal 
Mercier’s visit to the United States, the 
committee officially tendered the gift of the 
library to be erected, as America’s war me- 
morial in Belgium, an offer which was grate- 
fully accepted by the Cardinal. Without 
any campaign for funds or any opportunity 
for the rank and file of America’s people to 
give to the fund, $180,000 was received and 
with this the foundation was begun. In 
1921 the corner stone was laid in the presence 
of one of the most brilliant company of 
notables ever assembled in Europe. Since 
then the work of building the lower wails 
has progressed up to the limit of the funds 
in hand. The committee now proposes to 
give all interested people an opportunity to 
help in the completion of the million dollar 
fund required for the building so that the 
work may go on uninterruptedly. It is 
hoped that the building can be completed 
by 1925, because this will mark the five 
hundredth anniversary of the University of 
Louvain. It is also desired that the building 
be finished while Cardinal Mercier, who has 
had such a prominent part in its rebuilding, 
is alive to enjoy it. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE TECHNIQUE OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING 


BY EDWARD ERTZ, R. B. A. 


EFORE Bewick’s time little was at- 

tempted by the wood engraver beyond 
black line in relief, cut with or without 
conventional shading or blacks. This work 
was not difficult and demanded no intellec- 
tual effort. 

After Bewick’s technical discovery of the 
white line for producing gradated tints in 
tone pictures, all purely black line engrav- 
ings had to be cut in the usual laborious 
way; as there was no other method by which 
pen and ink drawings could be reproduced 
in facsimile for press printing until photo- 
zine etching replaced it by an easier, cheaper 
and quicker process. 

One need but refer to the Du Maurier 
period of Punch to realize how toilsome 
was such work which—from an art and 
craft point of view—was more allied to 
chip-carving on a very minute scale than to 
engraving, and was usually entrusted to 
inferior craftsmen and apprentices. 

The engraving of tone-pictures, however, 
was a problem that exercised the artistic 
faculties besides demanding great delicacy 
in the handling of the graver. Mature 
judgment was also needed in the selection 
of a tint which would give the right relative 
value of light and shade. © 

It taxed the artistic acumen of the 
engraver to interpret the draftsman’s idea 
into such terms of engraving as would 
transpose it into a white line tone-picture, 
suitable for typographical printing. The 
engraver who could achieve this interpreta- 
tion was an artist and practiced a dignified 
craft; but when skill was perverted by copy- 
ing the grain of charcoal drawings and 
etchings! and the brush marks of oil paint- 
ings, the engraver abandoned all intel- 
lectual effort, and wood engraving—as an 
art—degenerated into a competition of 
clever imitation. 

Fortunately the perfection of the halftone 
block gradually superseded this practice; 
and, with the invention of photo-zine 


etching, the trade engraver or “‘wood 
pecker” was superseded also, and wood 
engraving as an art was restored to its own 
high place among the artistic crafts as 
understood by Bewick. 

This unique craft exacts of the engraver 
skill in drawing with a burin which cuts 
white lines; and when artist engravers 
create their own pictures—whether por- 
traits, landscapes, or compositions like 
Bewick’s “Waiting for Death’’—we have 
an original art that is practiced by few 
to-day. 

The Times Literary Swpplement of March 
10 contained an article by George Moore 
in which he said: ““There may be half a 
dozen men still alive today who can cut a 
block.”? There are numerous artists, how- 
ever, who cut away the wood—or linoleum— 
which surrounds the black mass or lines 
that they have drawn, doing the same work 
laboriously by hand that the acid does on 
the zinc. 

The only raison d@étre of this cutting, in 
the primitive facsimile style, is a desire 
for a change of work and amusement as a 
“délassement intellectuel,”’ or as a means of 
training for students and children who cut 
lino blocks for printing designs;? such work 
trains the eye and the muscles of the hand 
and develops concentration. 

I do not agree with George Moore that 
engraved facsimile work is more beautiful 
because the hand of the engraver has been 
added. All past experience proves that 
the facsimile engraver destroyed the freedom 
of line, the vitality and spirit of the drafts- 
man’s original drawing; and this destruction 
is bound to follow even when artists cut 
their own designs, however skillful they 
may be with the tool. 

Photo-zine etching, on the other hand, 
preserves the swift, nervous touch of the 
original drawing and is the only facsimile 
possible when typographical printing is 
intended. 


_ |The clever artist-engraver, William Harvey, was the first to prove the possibilities of wood-engray- 
ing, by imitating the technique of the steel and copper engraver in a wonderfully cut wood block after 


Haydon’s “Assassination of Dentatus.”’ 
Pupils.” 


Vide Austin Dobson’s history of “‘ Thomas Bewick and His 


>See, for instance, the prints of the Austrian children exhibited recently. 
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THE SIREN’S CALL 


EDWARD ERTZ 


ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVING 


In order to understand the real province 
of wood engraving and its technique we 
must realize that facsimile engraving— 
especially of intricate black line designs— 
is dead and its practice a waste of time; 
and we must understand that the uncut 
block, if inked and printed, would give a 
solid black, and that in order to produce a 
picture or portrait that can be multiplied 
by contact printing it must be sketched on 
the wood in any manner most convenient 
to_the artist, and cut with lines, picks, dots, 


or stipple, that would appear white when 
printed. 

These cuts must be expressive and vibrant, 
must suggest construction and texture, and 
must give the relative light and shade of 
the picture; and consequently a tone wood 
engraving is the reverse of a facsimile 
line cut. 

Black-line engraving belongs to the 
province of copper, steel and stone en- 
graving. 

For wood engraving, box-wood is used; 
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this is a most beautiful wood with a sub- 
stance such that its close grain lends itself 
most sympathetically to the touch of the 
graver. Its texture is not hard and brittle, 
as steel or copper are, and has not the soft- 
ness of other woods or linoleum. It is 
pliable, with just sufficient resistance to 
give a pleasurable feeling to the hand while 
cutting. Skillful engravers like Timothy 
Cole know how to produce the most subtle 
tone-values from black through intermediate 
shades up to brilliant light; and conse- 
quently, technical imitations, with regard 
to the material, exist only in the greater or 
smaller experience of the artist who practices 
this fascinating craft. 

At present an effort is being made to 
revive the wood engraver’s art. This will 
certainly succeed if artists devote sufficient 
time to learn the craft and become skillful. 
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HOSE readers who are interested in the 
traveling exhibitions sent out by the 
Federation, and who perhaps have arranged 
to secure one or more of these exhibits for 
their own art organization, will appreciate 
what the little Current Events’ Club of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., has done to make the 
exhibition of paintings sent there a success. 
The pictures were lent by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and represent one of the 
most popular of the various oil exhibitions. 
These pictures were shown for only three 
days in Rapid City, but each day crowds 
were in attendance at the exhibition and 
showed the greatest enthusiasm and interest. 
Many of the visitors remained for hours to 
study the pictures and to take advantage of 
the opportunity to see original work. Not 
only did the “grown-ups” seem to find great 
pleasure in the exhibition, but the school 
children were also most enthusiastic. A 
prize was offered to the high school, junior 
high and grammar grades for the best essay 
on why a particular picture appealed most 
to them, and the children gained a great 
deal from their picture study. It is indeed 
most encouraging to learn that an exhibition 
has given so much happiness and pleasure! 
Ft. Worth, Tex., is another place that has 
made a great success of the exhibition sent 
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If, however, they have good judgment of 
line-direction as artists, but insufficient 
command over the tool as craftsmen, they 
will not be able to give grace and vitality 
to freehand constructive drawing by a cut 
line: and their attempts to engrave delicate 
nuances of tone-value will be unsatisfactory, 
because engraving requires judgment in line 
cutting as well as line arrangement. 

The disposition of solid blacks (or greys 
when two blocks are used) and the balance 
and contrast of these blacks with white and 
intermediate shades is part of the design 
and has nothing to do with the cutting or 
the art of engraving; but the beautiful or 
clumsy manner of handling lines will always 
show what individuality the engraver 
possessed, and what skill or power he may 
have of giving expression to original work 
by white line drawing with a burin. 


NEWS 


there by the Federation. This was the 
collection assembled from the winter exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design. 
Several weeks before the exhibition closed 
over four thousand people had visited it. 
The newspapers gave it a great deal of space 
and thus increased the interest. Ft. Worth 
considered the exhibition the best they had 
had for several years, and everybody seemed 
delighted with the collection. It opened 
with a private view for the members of the 
Ft. Worth Art Association. As usual, prizes 
were offered to the pupils in the schools for 
the best estimate of the exhibition, or of a 
single picture. This was the same idea 
that was carried out at Rapid City to make 
the pictures of real educational value and to 
stimulate an interest in the work of our con- 
temporary artists. 

A second collection chosen from the 
National Academy of Design’s 1921 ex- 
hibition was sent to Birmingham, Ala., in 
January. This was reported the most 
successful collection of pictures ever s’ own 
there, and one sale was made of an attractive 
painting by Cullen Yates entitled “The Mill 
Stream.” 

Sales continue to be made from the Handi- 
craft Exhibition, and while the collection was 
at the Rhode Island School of Design in 
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Providence the Mexican fire opal necklace by 
Grace Hazen was purchased, and also an 
orange pottery bowl by Edmund de F. 
Curtis. 

The Federation has assembled an exhibi- 
tion of Flower Paintings through the co- 
operation of the Garden Club of America 
and the several artists. The circuit includes 
Springfield, Mass., Syracuse, N. Y., Balti- 
more, Md., and Trenton, N. J. The pic- 
tures of flowers and gardens in this collec- 
tion are quite different from the old Dutch 
flower-pieces and the famous French flower- 
paintings of later date. They are primarily 
decorative—more truly interpretative—pre- 
serving the ephemeral spirit of flowers. 
These artists seem not only to transcribe the 
texture of the flowers but to set forth the 
atmosphere by which they are surrounded. 
They are essentially of our own time and 
mood. 

Among the artists represented are Everett 
L. Bryant, Colin Campbell Cooper, Charles 
C. Curran, John Folinsbee, Ben Foster, 
Johanna H. W. Hailman, Philip Hale, Paul 
King, Maud M. Mason, Richard Miller, 
Dorothy Ochtman, Ernest Peixotto, Wil- 
liam Sartain, Helen Turner and J. Alden 
Weir. Some of these, it will be noted, are 
very distinguished landscape painters. The 
collection as a whole makes a charming 
group, and the character of the pictures is so 
varied that although the exhibition deals 
exclusively with flower and garden subjects 
it is full of interest. 

The War Portraits have been sent to the 
Pacific Coast for exhibition at San Fran- 
cisco. The preceding engagements at To- 
peka, Kans., and Madison, Wis., were 
marked by an extraordinarily large attend- 
ance, that at the Topeka Art Guild aggregat- 
ing 10,000 persons. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


So many membership campaigns are now 
under way that it is impossible to give the 
names of all of the cities and chairmen. 
Not only are the majority of the most im- 
portant cities in the country now putting on 
campaigns, but the chairmen and the mem- 
bers of their committees are all prominent 
people in their communities, people who 
give their time only to things that are 
eminently worth while. 

It has been interesting to discover that 
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the people who are willing to do this work 
for The American Federation of Arts are 
invariably those individuals who are most 
interested in the welfare of their own com- 
munities. These people recognize the fact 
that in strengthening the national organiza- 
tion they are also strengthening their local 
ones. The more people there are in a 
community reading the AMerIcAN MaGa- 
ZINE OF ArT, the easier it is in that com- 
munity to create interest in any local art 
project. 

Mr. J. C. Nichols, of Kansas City, said 
recently that he could not endorse too 
strongly the Invitation Committee of that 
city, since he felt that, instead of conflicting 
with their local interests, increased member- 
ship in the Federation would strengthen 
interest in the Kansas City Art Museum. 
Mrs. Philip S. Elliott is the Kansas City 
chairman. 

A few of the places where campaigns are 
now in progress are: Portland, Me.; Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Aurora, Ill.; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Kansas City, Mo.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Dallas, Tex.; and Helena, Mont. 

A committee has been formed in Washing- 
ton, at the call of the resident officers and 
directors, to spread the knowledge of the 
Federation’s work in that city and secure 
memberships. This invitation committee is 
headed by Mrs. Henry Marquand as chair- 
man, with Mrs. Corcoran Thom, Mrs. Walter 
Tuckerman and Mrs, James W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., as vice-chairmen, and twenty-six other 
ladies prominent in Washington social life 
as members. 


ACTION BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT WITH 
REFERENCE TO EXCAVATION WORK 
IN EGYPT 


Under date of January 26 the Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Charles E. Hughes, 
acknowledged the receipt of a letter from our 
president, Mr. de Forest, relating to a formal 
notification from the “Service des Antiqui- 
tés” of the Egyptian Government to the 
effect that at the end of the season 1922-93, 
that government intended to modify the 
provisions relating to the division of antiqui- 
ties discovered in Egypt by foreign excava- 
tors, and to give to this “Service” full power 
to retain all archaeological discoveries; and 
stated that he was communicating copies 
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of the letter to the American Minister at 
Cairo, with instructions to bring the matter 
informally to the attention of the Egyptian 
Government and to endeavor to secure a 
favorable modification of the provisions 
which had been called to his attention. Also 
that he had brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the American Embassies in London, 
Paris and Rome, with a view to ascertaining 
what action, if any, may be contemplated by 
those governments on behalf of their 
nationals with regard to excavation work in 
Egypt. The Secretary of State at the same 
time requested that the attention of the 
various interested societies represented in 
the American Federation of Arts be called 
to the action which has been taken by the 
State Department in response to our presi- 
dent’s request. 


Mr. Robert Woods Bliss, one of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, who for the past 
three years has been Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, was nominated, by the Presi- 
dent, Minister to Sweden the last of January 
and his nomination was promptly confirmed 
by Congress. 

Mr. Bliss is a graduate of Harvard of the 
class of 1900. In 1903 he was appointed 
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Consul at Venice; in 1904 he was made 
Second Secretary of the Embassy at Petro- 
grad; in 1907 he was Secretary of the Lega- 
tion at Brussels; in 1909 he was made Secre- 
tary of the American Legation at Buenos 
Aires; in 1912 Secretary of the Embassy at 
Paris, and Counselor of the Embassy at 
Paris in 1916. He was also charge d’affaires 
of the American Legation at The Hague 
from September to November, 1918. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest sailed 
from New York on January 24, on the 
steamship Samaria, for a four-months’ trip 
around the world. 


Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, first vice- 
president of the American Federation of 
Arts, who is recuperating from a serious 
illness, left Chicago the first week in Febru- 
ary for Honolulu, where he expects to spend 
some weeks. 


The dates of the Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts have been changed 
from May 16-19 to May 23-26, the latter 
better suiting the convenience of our hosts. 
St. Louis is noted for its generous hospitality, 
and already much entertainment of a de- 
lightful character is offered for those in 
attendance at the convention. 


CALIFORNIA, GREEN AND GOLD 


A PAINTING BY FREDERICK BALLARD WILLIAMS 
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THE MUSEUM AND THE PUBLIC 


Mr. Morris Gray, president of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, concluded his report 
for the year 1922 with a brief statement on 
“The Museum and the Public,’ which is so 
precisely in accord with the attitude of the 
American Federation of Arts that we ven- 
ture, through his kind permission, to reprint 
it here in our editorial columns, making it, 
as it were, our own, and sharing its inspira- 
tion with our readers: 

“The essential things of life are not 
material; they are spiritual. The material 
things may well bring comfort and pleasure. 
But it is not they which bring exaltation to 
the heart of man. It is the spiritual things 
which bring that. It is they which bring so 
often greater happiness, greater serenity, 
to the homes of the poor than to the houses 
of the rich; for it is not money, it is, in the 
large sense of the phrase, the beauty of life 
which is transcendent. And he who loves 
that beauty, whether he finds it in palace or 
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hovel or street—he hath the garden of life. 
The material things are the property of the 
individual, but, inexpressibly fortunate, the 
spiritual things are the common possession 
of mankind. Of the spiritual things a great 
religious belief and a great human love are 
the two instances that come most readily to 
the mind. But there are other instances, 
and high among these is the love of art, 
whether it be manifested in poetry, painting, 
sculpture, architecture or music. 

“Art is the revelation of the spirit of man. 
The great artist is one who has presumably 
a great technique; but he must have some- 
thing far other than that, for technique is 
merely the tool, although necessary tool, of 
expression. A great artist is one who has a 
great spirit, whether he be poet or painter. 
He is one who has the vision of the beauty of 
life and who, having that vision, expresses it 
so that others will see that it is there, not 
that it is a mere figment of his fancy. He 
does not express necessarily the truth of the 
whole thing as it is. He expresses the truth 
of the thing which he sees and feels. He 
expresses his own individual reaction, his 
own individual vision. He reveals him- 
self as that man only does who communes 
with himself. And the surface of life may 
be commonplace, but life itself, if revealed, is 
the absorbing interest of mankind. And one 
artist differs from another artist in vision; 
so that out of the same subject one feels one 
thmg and another another thing; one per- 
haps feels the beauty of the violet at his 
feet, the other the beauty of the sun that 
sets beyond the distant hills. For although 
men may see alike they do not feel alike, 
since no two men have the same individual- 
ity. And it is in the expression of that 
individuality that the interest lies. 

“Where a great artist reveals the spirit 
that he himself has and in doing that ex- 
presses the spirit that his race has, art 
reaches its pinnacle of value. Then it be- 
comes the greatest of all histories, since it is 
the history not of material things, but of 
the spirit of the race. Not by its conquests 
doth a nation live, but by its art, the art 
that gives its soul embodiment. This is 
true, from. Troy that lives by Homer with all 
else a waste, down through the great nations 
of the world even into Germany, that will 
live, perhaps, by Beethoven and Wagner 
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when the dynasty of the Hohenzollerns is by 
the world forgot. 

“The artist who has the great spirit finds 
exaltation in his work. And he who sees it, 
if he has aught of that spirit, will answer to 
the call, although he has no knowledge of 
technique; he, too, will thrill to the emotion 
of beauty made visible; he, too, will know the 
joy of exaltation. And he will feel this 
irrespective of the date or the race of the 
artist. For artists come and go. But great 
art is eternally of today, since only is that 
art great which expresses the great living 
spirit of man. And the loveliness of girl- 
hood sculptured by Praxiteles twenty-five 
hundred years ago is as modern as ‘The 
Mystery of the Hereafter’ sculptured by 
St. Gaudens but yesterday—the one living 
thing in Rock Creek Cemetery. 

“It is because great art is the expression 
of the living spirit of man that a great mu- 
seum is not a mausoleum, but is rather the 
cathedral of a living, informing, inspiring 
spirit, and through that spirit adds what it 
can to the beauty of life—the need of the 
world today, and to those who believe, the 
plan and the desire of the Creator of life, for 
‘Out of the perfection of beauty, God hath 
shined.’ 

“It is said as a reproach that the artist 
undertakes to express only beauty; that he 
does not undertake to teach a lesson or to 
preach morality. But it is not mere pretti- 
ness of color and design that a great artist 
undertakes to give. It is the beauty of life 
that he sees and feels. That beauty is 
everywhere, visible or, more likely, invisible 
to the world. It may be the beauty of the 
thing itself; it may be the beauty of that 
. which the thing occasions or connotes. It 
may lie beneath tragedy or indeed surface 
ugliness. Thus the world may see only 
tragedy in the man who is blind, but those 
who see that he carries it gallantly as the 
one opportunity that life has vouchsafed, 
carries it as he might the rose that love has 
given—they see that it is not tragedy, but 
in truth a thing of inspiring beauty, sombre, 
solemn though it be. The candle on the altar 
dispels the darkness and reveals the cathe- 
dral. Again, those who see only ugliness in 
the plain, dirty, unkempt child who shep- 
herds her younger brother across the crowded 
street—they fail to see the oncoming of one 
of the most beautiful things of life—mother- 
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hood. Beneath the commonplace that seems 
at times to hang like a pall, life throbs. It 
may be a thing of ugliness; it may be a thing 
of beauty; but it can never be common, for 
the wonder of life, coeval with time, pre- 
cludes. And the great artist, whether he 
comes in one generation or another, who 
sees and feels and expresses the beauty of 
life gives the thrill of that beauty to the 
unseeing world. 

“Yet more. The exaltation of joy that a 
great object of art gives may not stop there. 
It may go far. Many must have felt the 
influence upon their lives of some expression 
of art, whether it be a cathedral or a line of 
poetry. Several years ago one of the least 
emotional men that I ever knew—a man who 
rarely went to church—told me that when 
he first saw the Sistine Madonna he stood 
spell-bound and woke only to find the tears 
running down his cheeks. Did he not go 
forth a better man? And so although art 
undertakes only to express beauty, yet the 
exaltation that that beauty gives may 
effect morality; for he who really loves 
beauty will turn aside from ugliness—and 
the great ugliness of life is sin.” 


NOTES 


The American Academy of 

THE AMBRICAN Arts and Letters took pos- 

ACADEMY OF session of its new home at 

ARTS AND 155th Street and Broadway 

LETTERS and formally opened it with 

a reception and _ house 

warming, to which nearly four thousand were 

invited, on the afternoon of February 22 
from 4 to 7 p. m. 

Under the auspices of the Academy a series 
of addresses was given on five afternoons 
during January and February at 3.30 o’clock, 
as follows: “The American Drama of the 
Past,’’ by Richard Burton; “The Commun- 
ity Drama,’ by Perey MacKaye; “The 
Amateur Renaissance and Its Significance,” 
by Walter Prichard Eaton; “The American 
Drama of the Present,”’ by Clayton Hamil- 
ton; and an address on The Evangeline 
Wilbur Foundation entitled “Style,” by 
William Crary Brownell. 

In an address on the Academy, delivered 
at the annual meeting in 1910, Mr. Brander 
Matthews said: ‘“‘It was Joseph de Maistre 
who once declared that ‘the fatherland—la 
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patrie—is an association on the same soil of 
the living and the dead, with those who are 
yet to be born.’ We hold that every man 
should be loyal to his fatherland, and by this 
word we do not mean merely so much of the 
earth’s surface arbitrarily set off by political 
boundaries; we have in mind ever the men 
who have made our country worth living in 
and worth dying for. We mean also and 
always the lofty traditions they have trans- 
mitted to us, the high ideals they cherished, 
and the noble examples they have be- 
queathed. 

“This American Academy of Arts and 
Letters is already an association of the living 
and the dead; and we have a firm hope that 
it will abide to be an association with those 
yet to be born.” 

This, better than any words of our own, 
indicates the purpose and spirit of this 
noble institution. 


The National Sculpture So- 
OUTDOOR ciety is arranging for an 
SCULPTURE EXx- outdoor and indoor exhibi- 
HIBITION IN tion of sculpture, to be held 
NEW yoRK in New York City this 
spring. Through the gener- 
ous offer of the trustees of the Hispanic 
Society of America, represented by Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington, president of the 
Society, and of the trustees of the American 
Geographical Society, the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, the 
American Numismatic Society, and the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, the 
use of the courts and sunken gardens of the 
various societies at 155th Street and Broad- 
way, has been obtained for the setting forth 
of the exhibits, the installation of which will 
begin the end of March. The exhibition will 
be formally opened to the public about the 
middle of April and will continue for one 
month from date of opening. 

Thanks to the generous interest of these 
societies, the committee is in a position to 
announce that, in addition to the outdoor 
space, there have been placed at its disposal 
the exhibition galleries of three of the above 
mentioned societies, The American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, the American Numis- 
matic Society, and the Hispanic Society of 
America, making it possible to greatly broad- 
en the exhibition beyond its original plan. 
The exhibition will represent all that is best 


in contemporary American sculpture, of 
whatever school or tendency, embracing in its 
scope sculpture designed for the park or 
garden, monumental and decorative sculp- 
ture, portraits, the small bronze for the 
home, medallions, medals and_ plaques, 
drawings and sketches. This will probably 
become the most noteworthy event in the 
long continued efforts of the National 
Sculpture Society to secure for American 
sculpture the position that it merits in art 
and in American life. 

The committee in charge, of which Adolph 
A. Weinman is chairman, comprises Chester 
Beach, Daniel C. French, Emil Fuchs, Paul 
C. Jennewein, Anna Vaughan Hyatt, and 
W. Frank Purdy. 


The Architectural League 
ARCHITECTURAL opened its Thirty-Eighth 
LEAGUE EX- Annual Exhibition in the 
HIBITION IN. Fine Arts Building, New 
NEW yorK York, on January 26, to 
continue to February 24. 
At the opening the following awards were 
announced: Medal in Architecture, Dwight 
James Baum, for residential work; medal in 
Decorative Painting, Edward Simmons; 
medal m Sculpture, Edward McCartan; 
medal in Landscape Architecture, Harold 
Hill Blossom; medal in Craftsmanship, Her- 
ter Looms, for a tapestry; Avery Prize, 
James Novelli. 

A special feature of this exhibition was a 
loan exhibition of the work of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, whose mem- 
bers include all of the most prominent archi- 
tects of Great Britain. This is but the 
second time that this society has held an 
exhibition of the works of its members, and 
it is the only time that such an exhibit has 
been held in this country, the other having 
been held in London last December. This 
was arranged to bring together the work 
which has just been shown in New York. 
The work of the visiting architects appeared 
as a unit in a Court of Honor, occupying the 
center of the Vanderbilt Gallery. In the 
court were set formal trees and benches, 
giving a fine decorative effect. Occupying 
the most prominent place in the Vanderbilt 
Gallery, and seen through the board passage 
which crossed the Court of Honor, was the 
outstanding piece of sculpture of the exhibi- 
tion, the very beautiful Eugene Field Me- 
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morial Fountain designed by Edward 
McCartan for Lincoln Park, Chicago. 

Another interesting feature of the exhibi- 
tion this year was the admission of the 
crafts as an exhibit to be shown on its own 
merit. This meant that they were invited 
to exhibit and to pass a jury examination 
similar to that of the architectural exhibits, 
instead of, as heretofore, being allowed to 
engage space, pay for it, and show what they 
chose, more or less independently. The 
effect thus produced proved much more 
effective than ever before attained. 

As usual, the Academy Room was given 
up to the exhibition of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. 


An exhibition of works by 
HOWARD PYLE Howard Pyle was held at 
EXHIBITION the Art Alliance, Ritten- 
house Square, Philadelphia, 
from January 18 to February 11. The pic- 
tures shown were for the most part lent. 
Many came from the collection of Mrs. Pyle, 
and others were contributed by his former 
pupils. There were 134 pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, twenty-two oil and water color paint- 
ings, and a large number of sketches. Thorn- 
ton Oakley, who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangement, wrote the following 
beautiful tribute as a foreword to the 
catalogue: 

““Howard Pyle! What memories enthrall 
the mind at utterance of the name! Has ever 
artist lived who with both brush and pen 
has given to the world messages more lofty, 
thoughts more full of magic wonder, lifting 
the human heart and soul from out the dark- 
ness of the shadows, holding steadfast in the 
sky the torch of inspiration? And through 
what wealth of means did Howard Pyle ex- 
press his passion for the beauty of that 
mystery, Life! Throughout those crowded 
years of work—all too few, too abruptly 
ended—there issued forth from that secluded 
studio in Wilmington an all but unbelievable 
outpouring of paintings, drawings, fantasies 
and books. Those were the days indeed 
when illustration in America was dazzling in 
its glory. Led by Howard Pyle, books and 
periodicals soared to pictorial heights never 
before and never since attained. We waited, 
breathless expectation, for the appearance of 
next issues; snatched the Christmas Harper's; 
grasped eagerly the latest volume from the 
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beloved “master’s pen. Ah, would that we 
had grasped more often! Those days seemed 
permanent then. Now they are gone, and 
first editions, with the unblurred plates, of 
the inimitable Wonder Clock, of the superbly 
rich King Arthur, are no longer to be had for 
an asking. At times with sumptuous splen- 
dor, at times with subtlety and intangible 
suggestion, at times with unerring love and 
knowledge of historic periods and of char- 
acters, the pageantry of Howard Pyle’s 
creations passed in publications before the 
delighting eyes of men. Here were castles, 
realms of fay, that held beholders spell- 
bound. Here were revelations, answers to 
the questionings of the soul. Here was 
glamour of Romance—flaming sands, dark 
oceans, black-browed visages, galleons blaz- 
inginthesun. Here, too, was all the beauty, 
all the spirit of those times when, under the 
exalted Washington, our nation came to 
birth. Will not Howard Pyle’s portrayal 
of Revolutionary days live as long as man 
endures? 

“Howard Pyle has passed beyond the 
earth’s horizon on his Pilgrimage of Truth, 
but the memory of his personality lives ever 
vividly with those who knew him well. How 
clearly is he recalled those’ evenings in the 
studio, when, lecturing to his class, he 
perched upon his stool beneath the rays of 
one concentrated lamp. The broad dome 
of his forehead gleamed. His brows threw 
shadows across his eyes. At the corners of 
his mouth played those lines of earnestness 
and humor his hearers loved so well. For in 
teaching was Howard Pyle absorbed as in all 
his other outlets of expression. Among the 
rich legacies he left the world none are more 
full of meaning than that ardent group of 
workers which he sent forth into the illustra- 
tion field. To them he handed on his Torch 
of Truth. Theirs now it is to keep afire its 
flame.” 


Remarkable versatility of 

A VERSATILE talent, united with an ex- 
YOUNG ARTIST cellent technical quality of 
workmanship, were evi- 

denced in the thirty paintings in oil and 
gouache by Miss Catherine Wharton Morris 
exhibited iast month at the McClees Galler- 
ies in Philadelphia. Portraits, landscapes, 
and marines were treated by the artist with 
equal facility and refreshingly bold and free 
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touch, the drawing of the heads and hands 
being especially good. There were con- 
vincing tonal effects in several of the land- 
scapes, the architectural features added to 
the pleasing ensemble, and the rock-ribbed 
coast of Rhode Island near the waters of 
Narragansett Bay were pictured with the 
due amount of fidelity to nature. One’s 
attention was attracted, immediately upon 
entering, to a capital portrait of Mr. Thomas 
Whitney Surette, the distinguished lecturer 
and writer upon musical subjects, painted at 
Concord, Mass., then to a charming half- 
length of a young girl of Spanish type en- 
titled “Lola.” The blinding glare of light 
on a glassy sea was well recorded in the 
largest canvas here—‘‘Sunny Spray,” and 
in another smaller one, ““The Sun Path.” 
The works entitled ‘““December Twilight” 
and “January Afternoon” were highly deco- 
rative in wintry greys and browns. “The 
White Bridge” as a motif for pictorial com- 
position seemed happily chosen, and sun- 
flecked ‘‘Old Chapter House” radiated the 
spirit of New England. 


Distinguished works, num- 


TEN bering twenty-two, by ten 
EMINENT eminent American women 
WOMEN painters, were exhibited 
PAINTERS during the month of Janu- 


ary under the auspices of 
the Plastic Club of Philadelphia in the gal- 
lery of that organization. The exhibition 
was made possible through the cooperation 
of certain members of the club, whose gener- 
ous aid, voluntarily offered, enabled the 
committee to organize this remarkable 
manifestation of the growing importance of 
women in the history of art in the United 
States. Several of the canvases had figured 
in standard exhibitions in this country and 
abroad, and all were lent by their owners or 
dealers for this special occasion. 

The outstanding feature of the exhibition 
was, without doubt, Miss Cecilia Beaux’s 
“Sita and Sarita,” a replica of her work in 
the Luxembourg Gallery, portraying, with 
the brush of a finished painter, a charmingly 
naive personality. The dean of the women 
painters, Miss Cassatt, was represented by 
one work, “Enfant jouant avec un Chat,” 
lent by Durand-Ruel, which was quite 
sufficient to uphold her international reputa- 
tion. Mrs. Jean McLane Johansen ex- 


hibited four works, of which perhaps the 
“Mother and Babe” and ‘The Luncheon” 
were most successful as pictures of maternal 
tenderness. Miss Lydia Field Emmett’s 
portrait of “Brother” carried with it the 
conviction that one could almost guess what 
this real boy was like‘and what he was about 
to say, so true was the artist’s touch. There 
was a superb profile portrait of Mrs. A. R. 
Peabody by Mrs. Ellen Emmett Rand, a 
prize winner at last year’s Pennsylvania 
Academy Annual. Miss Martha Walter’s 
group of “Brother and Sister” had a totally 
different arrangement and treatment from 
the other works, mainly in plein-air effect of 
sunlight and shadow. Miss Violet Oakley’s 
portrait of the late H. H. Houston Wood- 
ward, not catalogued, seen last season at the 
Academy show, added much interest to the 
ensemble. Miss Oakley also exhibited stud- 
ies for mural paintings in the State Capitol, 
Harrisburg, another in the Charlton Yarnall 
House, and a canvas entitled ‘‘The Weavers 
of New Hope.” There was a fine portrait of 
Mrs. William Howard Hart, lent by Mrs. 
George Harrison Fisher, and ““A Boy,” lent 
by Mrs. Henry S. Drinker, both works by 
Miss Beaux. Mrs. Lillian Westcott Hale 
showed a strong portrait of a lady in black, 
and Miss Florence Este showed three 
Brittany landscapes. 
ienGe 


Announcement has been 
JURORS FOR THE made that Augustus E. 
INTERNATIONAL John and George Desvalli- 
EXHIBITION AT eres are to be the European 
PITTSBURGH members of the Carnegie 
Institute’s Twenty-Second 

International Jury. 

Augustus John is one of the outstanding 
figures among English artists, and his coming 
to this country is expected to arouse great 
interest in art circles. He was born at 
Tenby, England, in 1879, receiving his art 
education at the Slade School in London and 
later studying in Paris. During the war he 
held a commission as official artist in the 
Canadian Corps, and exhibited at the Cana- 
dian War Memorial Exhibition in 1919 a 
cartoon for a large decoration, “Canadians 
Opposite Lens.’ He was later commissioned 
to paint the chief characters of the Peace 
Conference. He also painted portraits of 
Lloyd George, Bernard Shaw and other 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE CATHERINE WHARTON MORRIS 


notable sitters. He was represented at the 
last two International Exhibitions by pic- 
tures of Canadian soldiers. 

George Desvallieres, the French juror, is a 
distinguished figure in the French art world. 
He was born in Paris in 1861 and studied 
first in the Julian Academy and later under 
Delaunay and Moreau, exhibiting first in the 
Salon in 1883. He is best known as a 
painter of religious subjects, and is repre- 
sented in the Luxembourg by a head of a 
man, the well-known portrait of his mother, 
and a painting of the Blessed Virgin. 

These jurors were elected by a committee 
of seven distinguished English and _ six 
French painters. The International Jury 


will meet in Pittsburgh on April 6. In addi- 
tion to the foreign jurors there will be two 
American jurors, who, with Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, the director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, will comprise the Jury. Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens returned to this country 
about the first of March, after more than 
three months abroad. 


If anyone doubts the useful- 
ness of an art museum and 
its value to the people of the 
community, he should visit 
the museum in Toledo, Ohio. Not only has 
this museum works of art which it displays 
and are worth seeing, but it is an absolute 
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hive of activity, reaching out and bringing 
beneath its roof great and small, young and 
old, through a broad variety of interests. 
Among the good works that it carries on are 
classes in design for young people, the popu- 
larity of which is attested by the following 
story published in the January number of 
Museum News: 

‘A very small bright-eyed, red-headed boy 
of nine years called on the Director of the 
Museum a few days ago to arrange for en- 
trance in our School of Design. 

“We told him gently but firmly that there 
were two hundred other young people at the 
moment on our waiting list and that the 
classes were somewhat advanced, having 
reached the twelfth problem, which would 
necessitate making up much back work. 

“Nothing daunted, the little chap em- 
phaticaily observed, ‘Can’t help it—got to 
get in—can’t waste another year of my life.’ 
Well, he got in, but there are two hundred 
more just as eager.” 

The Toledo Museum has received as a 
gift from Mrs. Charles Gardner of Newton- 
ville, Mass., formerly of Toledo, a group of 
unique objects from Persia, India and 
Thibet. Mrs. Gardner has recently re- 
turned from an extended trip around the 
world, which included Kashmir, 200 miles 
from a railroad, and Thibet, which is still 
further on, so that the objects which have 
come from these distant places are doubly 
interesting. 


The Atlanta Art Associa- 
tion has recently closed a 
very successful exhibition 
of the Brewer collection of 
paintings, comprising forty-eight canvases by 
Nicholas R. Brewer, the well-known portrait 
painter of New York and Chicago, and 
twenty-eight works by other contemporary 
artists. Among these were Roy Brown's 
“Wilton Hills,” a National Academy Ranger 
Fund purchase; Frederick Waugh’s ‘‘Com- 
ing of the Line Storm”; H. O. Tanner’s 
“Rachel”; Chauncey Ryder’s “High 
Water”; and fine examples by Daniel Gar- 
ber, William M. Chase, Helen M. Turner, 
Irving Couse, Bruce Crane, and others. 
Among the paintings by Mr. Brewer were 
a recently completed portrait of Mr. C. B. 
Bidwell, president of the Atlanta Art Asso- 
ciation and prominent for many years in the 
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artistic development of the city; a recent 
portrait of Ignace Paderewski; a tragic pre- 
sentation of the ruins of Belgium in his 
“Belgia”’; a fine Indian subject called 
“Fading Glories”; several California Mis- 
sion pictures; a child playing the harp, en- 
titled ‘Rippling Fingers”; and_ other 
portraits and landscapes. During the ex- 
hibition period Mr. Brewer delivered three 
lectures, or instructive talks on the pictures, 
besides talking to 2,000 school children who 
were brought to the gallery in separate 
groups. Mr. Brewer was invited to Atlanta 
by the Art Association, the Fine Arts Club 
and the Art Department of the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club, and in point of enthusiasm 
the exhibition is said to have surpassed any 
of those previously held in the city. 

The Atlanta Art Association is soon to 
break ground for the new Art Museum 
which, when completed, will cost two million 
dollars. Funds are already in hand for the 
first unit of the buildimg, which will be 
located in the beautiful Piedmont Park. 

The American Federation of Arts has just 
completed a successful campaign for mem- 
bership m Atlanta. 


Winnipeg, Canada, has not 
only an art gallery but a 
thriving School of Art. The 
gallery was established ten 
years ago, the first civic art gallery in Can- 
ada. With relation to this gallery and an 
exhibition recently held therein, we take 
pleasure in cutting the following paragraph 
from the Winnipeg Community Builder. 
“The opening of the Johnston exhibition 
at the Art Gallery recently was carried 
through in a manner quite befitting so great 
an occasion—the tenth anniversary of the 
opening of the Winnipeg Art Gallery. 
“Those who have any recollection of the 
opening event ten years ago will recall some- 
thing of the exuberant enthusiasm expressed 
by all in this new enterprise. All were 
proud, as was their right to be, for it gave to 
Winnipeg a new character, imparting to the 
city, all felt, certain attributes of greatness— 
and the ‘first civic art gallery in Canada’ was 
the slogan proudly repeated and flaunted 
in all literature dealing with the new project. 
There was general agreement that Winnipeg 
had made a splendid beginning, and that 
after a few years the city would desire to 
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have her art treasures stored in a more 
pretentious building. 

“Tt can be recalled also, how, at the first 
opening, pictures were hung in all the seven 
rooms, whereas today only two rooms are 
available for art gallery purposes. The 
Winnipeg School of Art, a natural corollary 
which came into being a year later, was in- 
stalled in three of the rooms, but has had to 
have much enlarged quarters, for the num- 
erous students’ clamors for art instruction 
had to be provided for, and this process of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul has been working 
to the detriment of the art gallery, which in 
the two rooms to which it has been reduced 
has left it rather attenuated looking. 

“There is nothing depressing in all this, 
and those who were present at the function 
_ recently and were given a free and easy range 
through all the rooms, where the works of the 
students were tastefully arranged, cannot 
have any misgivings as to where Winnipeg 
stands in art matters. There is no retro- 
grading; the general outlook was never more 
hopeful than it is at present. The way is 
onward and upward—cheerio. 

“This is a most fitting time, at the end of a 
decade, after the trying period of the war, to 
have the solid assurance that the cause of 
art in Winnipeg goes marching on. And 
what is more inspiring than that on this, the 
tenth anniversary, the walls of the gallery 
should be fully occupied by the paintings of 
a young and gifted Canadian, Frank H. 


Johnston, A. R. C. A., who came from the 
east to Winnipeg with a great purpose. The 
success he has already achieved as head of 
the School of Art is already a matter of 
common knowledge. Big numbers of vis- 
itors are being attracted to the gallery to see 
his work, and present indications point to 
the likelihood of many a Winnipeg home 
being embellished by a ‘Johnston.’ Pictures 
are rare gifts scattered throughout the 
world.” 

The Winnipeg Art Gallery and School of 
Art is a chapter of the American Federation 
of Arts and is making use of no less than 
sixteen of our illustrated lectures during the 
present season. 


The Illinois Art Extension 


ILLINOIS Committee is particularly 
ART interested in the preserva- 
EXTENSION tion of the great group of - 


earthworks just outside 
East St. Louis known as the Cahokia 
Mounds. They are about sixty-four in 
number, the area of their occupation approx- 
imating 1,000 acres. Their archaeological 
importance to the state and nation is almost 
inestimable. The largest tumulus, known as 
Monk’s Mound, rises by four levels to the 
height of 100 feet and covers about 16 acres. 
It constitutes the largest mass of earth ever 
brought together by human hands. Its im- 
portance as a relic of the culture of a pre- 
historic people in relation to its locality has 
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been compared to Stonehenge in England 
and to the Cheops in the valley of the Nile, 
and yet these vastly significant profiles are 
in immediate danger of destruction from the 
encroachment of the neighboring city and its 
immediate need of factory sites. The area 
covered by the mounds is now held in pri- 
vate ownership, but their protection, pend- 
ing the time when the state shall awaken to 
the responsibility of their preservation, in- 
volves considerable financial loss to the 
owners. It is estimated that the net income 
from the region as farm land is not more than 
$30 an acre, whereas it will bring, if sold for 
commercial purposes, as high as $800 and 
$1,000 an acre. 

Warren K. Moorehead, the famous archae- 
ologist, who has been in charge of explora- 
tory work there for more than a year, gives 
out the authoritative statement that there 
is not the least doubt of the artificial origin 
of the mounds. He has, further, ascertained 
that their builders had a definite and highly 
developed culture. More than a thousand 
broken artifacts and pottery were unearthed 
in making test-pits alone, and those picked 
up by various people and now in private 
collections and museums are innumerable. 
He estimates that not less than ten years 
would be required for a thorough investi- 
gation. 

In 1913, a bill having in view the preserva- 
tion of these mounds failed of passage in the 
legislature. It is the hope of all those inter- 
ested in saving them to coming generations 
that a greater appreciation and more intelli- 
gent understanding of their value will serve 
to avert such a mistake when the matter 
next comes up for action. Ohio, Wisconsin, 
New York and New Mexico have taken steps 
to preserve their prehistoric monuments, and 
Illinois, so particularly dowered in this 
respect, should not permit herself to fail in 
this very important matter. 
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The most important art 

THE activities in San Francisco 

SAN FRANCISCO during the last few months 

MUSEUM OF have been in the San Fran- 

ART cisco Museum of Art in the 
Palace of Fine Arts. 

An exhibition of outstanding interest was 

that of the East West Art Society that came 

into life at the end of 1921 as the outcome of 
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a desire for researches of Occidental and 
Oriental arts, and thus to find a way to a 


highest idealism where the East unites with 


the West. The first public exhibition of 
paintings by this society was held in the 
latter part of November. The following 
artists are members of this society: Ger- 
trude Partington Albright, H. Oliver Al- 
bright, Ray Boynton, Al. Brender, John E. 
Gerrity, M. Hibi, T. Hikoyama, Y. Kotoku. 
Ching Lee, Spencer Macky, Constance 
Macky, H. Miyoshi, K. Matsubara, Perham 
W. Nahl, Nicolai Nedashkovsky, K. Na- 
kanishi, Chiura Obata, S. J. Quinn, Lee F. 
Randolph, Sergai Scherbakov, Barbara Sher- 


-mund, Matteo Sandona, K. Tanaka, A. 


Ueno, T. Uyeyama, Guest Wickson, Ralph 
Wilkins. 

The work of the Japanese artists was es- 
pecially interesting, because, while depart- 
ing from Japanese themes and adapting the 
European technique, they still gave expres- 
sion to the Japanese imagination. 

Obata exhibited several Japanese screens 
done in the traditional manner. The Co- 
related Arts Recital Hall, where a Japanese 
program was presented on the opening day 
by native artists, was hung with screens of 
exceptional beauty dating back to the seven- 
teenth century. The entire program was an 
expression of the underlying plan of the 
Museum to present the co-relation of the 
arts. A classic drama of the twelfth cen- 
tury in Japan was staged to the accompani- 
ment of the oriental music, like the chorus 
‘of a Greek play. Both players chanted in 
unison throughout. 

In conjunction with this exhibition there 
was a display of chrysanthemum arrange- 
ments, done by the finest experts in this 
art, which is treated with the same serious- 
ness in Japan that is accorded the other 
arts. This is the second flower arrangement 
that has been given in the museum, and 
experts come from various parts of Califor- 
nia to exhibit their skill. 

Another important event in the museum 
is the opening of the Seven Arts Reading 
Room, where are assembled magazines of 
unusual importance that come from twenty- 
four countries. These publications are 
being gathered from all corners of the globe 
by Director J. Nilsen Laurvik, and they deal 
with the various forms of the seven arts, and 
the applied arts, also the leading publica- 
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tions from many countries on the arts of 
photography and printing, general culture, 
fashion, history, politics, ete. Articles of 
special current interest are segregated in 
two cases for the convenience of those seek- 
ing knowledge on the outstanding topics 
and developments of today, and especially 
for students wishing to study current mani- 
festations of the seven arts. 

Some maps of unusual importance also 
are being hung in the Reading Room. Three 
of them are the linguistic map of Europe by 
Morris Jastrow, a map of the rug producing 
centers of Asia Minor, and a map of the 
tapestry producing centers of Europe during 
the Gothic and Renaissance periods. The 
last two were drawn especially for the 
museum. 

Another important activity of the museum 
is the reopening of the Co-related Arts 
Recital Hall, where a program is offered 
every Sunday by artists of high musical 
standing for an admission fee of 15 cents. 
On the first Sunday of every month a 
nationalistic program is presented. 

On Sunday afternoon, January 21, in 
celebration of the one hundredth recital, a 
Spanish program was presented by dis- 
tinguished Spanish musicians, singers, and a 
dancer from the Royal Academy of Madrid. 
The pianist was for eighteen years court 
pianist to the late Queen Isabella of Spain. 

The entire plan of the activities of the 
museum are expressed in the words of 
Voltaire inscribed on the walls of the Read- 
ing Room: 

* All the arts are akin; each of them lights 
up another, and thence results a universal 
light.” 

Among the recent acquisi- 
FOGG tions of the Fogg Art Mu- 
ART MUSEUM, seum of Harvard University 
HARVARD is a French Romanesque 
UNIVERSITY capital of the XII century 
from the Cathedral of No- 
tre-Dame-des-Doms, of Avignon. The capi- 
tal is of Carrara marble and represents the 
story of Samson. It is an important addi- 
tion to the museum’s notably fine collection 
of Romanesque sculpture. 

The museum has recently received as a 
gift from John S. Sargent twenty-one char- 
coal drawings—studies for the paintings by 
the artist, “Entering the War” and “Death 
and Victory,” recently installed in the 
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Widener Library as the first permanent 
memorial erected at the university to the 
Harvard men who fought and died in the 
World War. The drawings include sketches 
of marching boys, prostrate soldiers, and 
studies of heads and hands, many of which 
have been used almost exactly in the com- 
pleted paintings. 

There have recently been exhibited at the 
museum as loans two paintings of unusual 
importance and beauty—one, a Madonna 
and Child of the Sienese School, probably the 
work of a follower of Pietro Lorenzetti, and 
the other a Portrait of a Man by Holbein 
the Younger, a typical and splendid exam- 
ple of the master’s work. The paintings are 
the property of Arthur Sachs of New York 
(Harvard, 1901) and will be lent to the 
museum for long periods of time each year. 


The Southern California 

ART NOTES, Chapter of the American 

LOS ANGELES Institute of Architects held 

its annual exhibition at the 
Los Angeles Museum during January. In 
connection with this exhibition was shown 
an interesting array of textiles made and 
loaned by Cheney Bros., covering every 
well-known period of design. 

The Southern California Chapter has been 
working as a group for fourteen years and is 
now the fifth largest chapter in the United 
States. 

Honor awards are given each year for work 
in single and multiple dwellings, commercial 
buildings, semi-public and cultural buildings, 
school work, public work, group planning, 
city or community planning and landscape 
work. 

The “Distinguished Honor in Fine Arts” 
was awarded to Robert D. Farquhar for his 
W. A. Clark, Jr., Mausoleum. This special 
honor, to quote the catalogue, “may be 
made to the architect for any executed work 
of preeminent architectural merit if the jury 
shall find sufficient merit to warrant such dis- 
tinction above all other work of all classes.” 

The first annua! traveling exhibition of 
Western Painters was so well received 
throughout the west that a second, even 
better and more comprehensive one will 
follow it. This exhibition was opened at the 
Los Angeles Museum on February second 
and continued until the opening of the 
Fourth International Exhibition of the 
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Printmakers Society of California, March 1. 

The California Art Club has begun a cam- 
paign for members and funds, with which it 
is their intention to build a club house. 
This club house will contain, besides the 
large exhibition galleries, several studio 
apartments. To start the fund a midwinter 
sale of paintings was held of pictures donated 
by active members. 

The Southwest Museum, which held 
throughout February an exhibition of the 
art-crafts of America, including _ special 
studies of pottery, textiles, rug-weaving, em- 
broideries, batiks, wood-carving and metal 
work, will follow it with a Homelands Ex- 
hibition in March. This is to be a sympa- 
thetic study of the applied arts of our foreign 
born citizens. 

Silas Dustin, formerly curator of the 
National Academy of Design, has taken up 
permanent residence in Los Angeles, accept- 
ing a position at Stendahls Gallery. 

William Ritschel, who has lately spent a 
year painting in the South Sea Islands, gave 
his first exhibition of South Sea Island pic- 
tures at Cannell and Chaffin’s in Los 
Angeles during December. 

Among the California artists holding one- 
man exhibitions in Los Angeles this season 
are Alson S. Clark, Dwight Bridges, David 
Anthony Tauszky, John W. Cotton, and 
Paul Lauritz. 


J Aso: 


Do you realize that we now 

NEWS LETTER have four professors in the 

FROM THE School of Fine Arts and four 
AMERICAN In the School of Classical 
ACADEMY IN Studies, and that there is a 
ROME secretary and the director in 
addition? The professors 
are: Messrs. Fairbanks, Lamond, Manship 
and Faulkner in the Fine Arts; Messrs. 
Frank, Showerman, Van Buren (who is also 
the librarian), and Curtis in the Classics. 
They are all busy and, as far as I can judge, 
happy. 

One more student has registered in the 
School of Fine Arts and two more in the 
School of Classical Studies, making twenty- 
one in the former school and twenty-two in 
the latter—a total of forty-three. Apropos 
of the Classical School, Prof. Frank tells me 
that he believes that it is now the largest 
American post-graduate institution in the 
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Classics. Two of the Fine Arts men are en- 
thusiastically undertaking important col- 
laborative problems with classical students, 
which is an excellent thing for all concerned. 

We are delighted that the trustees have 
finally decided to start a summer session for 
graduate students at the Academy next 
summer, and we are especially pleased that 
Prof. Grant Showerman, the present annual 
professor in the School of Classical Studies, 
has agreed to be its first director. A former 
fellow of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, with five years of residence 
in Rome and many years of successful teach- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin to his 
credit, he will surely start off this new and 
important venture of the Academy in a 
proper manner. We hope to begin with 
twenty students—a modest beginning, but 
one which will surely help a certain number 
of graduates and teachers who have but a 
limited time to devote to study in Rome. 

The students’ Christmas festivities con- 
sisted of what the Italians call a “dancing 
tea,” a Christmas dinner followed by a 
dance, and a fancy dress party at the British 
School. 

A very interesting exhibition has just 
been opened in the Palazzo Venezia, for- 
merly the seat of the Austrian Embassy to 
the Vatican, but now a national Italian 
monument. During the Austrian domina- 
tion in Northern Italy, many objects of art 
were carried off to Austria. As a result of 
the war Austria has been forced to return 
them. Perhaps the most important of the 
exhibits is a set of eight tapestries—the 
famous Manterau tapestries—designed by 
Raphael. The exhibition occupies five big 
rooms. 

GorHAM P. Stevens, Director. 


Some important purchases 
have recently been made by 
the institute in the field of 
French art of the XVIIIth 
century. This is in accord- 
ance with the policy of the 
trustees, adopted upon the recommendation 
of the Museum Development Committee, 
of adding to the collections of European 
decorative arts with a view to furnishing 
students and manufacturers with original 
examples of good design to serve as models 
for their present productions. Included 
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among the recent purchases is a section of 
woodwork from a library in the style of 
Louis XV, and several French chairs, one of 
which wears a handsome tapestry cover of 
large poppies on a mellow yellow ground, 
which brings out the faded gilt of the frame 
and gives to the ensemble an air of sobriety 
and great dignity. The section of woodwork 
consists of six panels, of which the upper part 
forms the doors of bookcases and the lower 
part, doors of small cupboards. A large 
part of its charm lies in its color, which has 
been recovered by the removal of many coats 
of paint, and now appears as a soft gray- 
green, with cream-colored moldings and 
ornaments. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to know that much of the woodwork of 
the period of Louis XV_ was originally 
painted in bright colors, which were covered 
with a white paint in the time of Louis XVI. 

At a meeting of the “Friends of the Insti- 
tute,” held in December, it was voted to 
purchase and present to the institute a 
group of objects already under consideration 
by the Accessions Committee. The objects 
presented are being exhibited in the period 
rooms where they supplement admirably the 
material formerly acquired. One of them is 
a large piece of Italian brocade of the X VIIth 
century, which came from a palace in 
Spoleto, where it doubtless had hung for 
many years. The gift also included three 
chairs, one of which, a handsome walnut 
arm chair with leather seat and back, is of 
north Italian origin; a large brass plate of the 
XVth-X VIth centuries; and two leaves from 
a Roman missal with illuminated initials, 
probably painted at Sienna about 1475. 
These are of parchment and show an early 
form of musical notation when rectangular 
notes and a staff of four lines was in common 
use. This gift is significant in many ways, 
but in none more than as an example of how 
other friends of art museums may contribute 
to their growth and really forward their 
interests in a practical way. 

This society of “Friends of the Institute” 
was organized about a year ago for the pur- 
pose of broadening “‘the influence of the 
institute by supporting its interests in ways 
suggested and approved by the trustees of 
the Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts.” 
In pursuance of this plan its members 
arranged for two courses of lectures, one on 
the History of Sculpture and the other on 
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Oriental Art, and for several single lectures, 
all of which have been instrumental in in- 
creasing interest and adding to its member- 
ship. 

The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts.is 
holding this season a series of four concerts, 
which have been arranged through the 
generosity of a group of Minneapolis artists 
who have consented to give their services 
for this purpose. These concerts are held 
at the institute, in a large central gallery, 
and the trustees feel that in making such 
provision they are beginning to draw the 
allied arts into closer association. Different 
artists appear on each program and their 
selections are of a high order, indeed, the 
concerts are proving so successful that it is 
hoped that a similar series may come to be a 
regular feature of the winter’s program. 


An interesting and import- 
ant exhibition of works by 
the artists of Chicago and 
vicinity, comprising 317 
paintings and drawings and thirty pieces of 
sculpture, was shown during February at 
the Art Institute. The Jury of Award con- 
sisted of Agnes Squire Potter, H. Leon 
Roecker, Rudolph Weisenborn, Rudolph 
Ingerly, and Gordon Saint Clair. The 
task of hanging the pictures so that they 
would get along amicably together and not 
clash with one another fell to Alfred Juer- 
gens, Raymond Jonson and Carl Hoeckner. 
The paintings shown covered a wide range, 
from the radical, “abstract”? Cubistic can- 
vas to the conservative realistic figure-paint- 
ing, true in every detail in form and expres- 
sion of personality. The cleavage between 
the older system of conservative painting 
and the new ultra-modern methods of ex- 
perimental painting, based upon various 
formulas, was strongly accented in this year’s 
jury. As a result there was seen in this 
exhibition an unusually liberal representa- 
tion of radical canvases. There was a great 
gulf between Flora Schoenfeld’s “Abstract 
Study of a Woman” and Karl Larwin’s 
“Bread Line.”? Whether the public followed 
the new school with sympathy or whether 
the latest art is leading into a blind alley, is 
a question. At any rate the liberal attitude 
of the jury for this exhibition resulted in a 
representative showing of the various art 
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movements now pressing for recognition in 
our country. 

A striking feature of this exhibition is the 
number of prizes awarded, evidencing a re- 
markable effort on the part of Chicagoans to 
encourage local talent. The list is as follows: 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal, 
carrying with it, either for purchase or as a 
gift, $500, for a painting or a piece of sculp- 
ture, executed by a resident of Cook County; 
to be awarded under the direction of the 
Trustees of the Art Institute. Awarded to 
Frederic V. Poole for his painting “ Flora.” 

The Fine Arts Building Purchase Prize: 
The sum of $500 donated by the Estate of 
Charles A. Chapin, owner of the Fine Arts 
Building, for a painting to be selected from 
the annual exhibition by artists of Chicago 
and vicinity, by a jury to be appointed by 
the trustees of the estate, and to be given to 
the Chicago Public School Art Society or 
other civic organization; this prize not to be 
awarded to the same person any two years 
successively nor to anyone more than twice. 
Awarded to Gustave Baumann for his paint- 
ing ‘“Ceremony at Sunrise.” 
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The Charles S. Peterson Purchase Fund: 
Two purchase prizes of $250 each for pic- 
tures, without regard to subject, to be given 
to the public schools of Chicago for perman- 
ent exhibition; to be awarded by the Art 
Committee of the Art Institute. Awarded 
to Mabel Key for her painting “From the 
Lincoln Park Greenhouse,” and to Gerald 
Frank for his painting “Still Life.” 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal, 
carrying with it, either for purchase or as a 
gift, $200, for a painting or a piece of sculp- 
ture by a resident of Cook County; to be 
awarded under the direction of the Trustees 
of the Art Institute. Awarded to Wm. P. 
Henderson for his painting “‘Querena.”’ 

The Edward B. Butler Purchase Fund of 
$200, for an oil painting or paintings to be 
presented to the public schools of Chicago; to 
be selected by the Art Committee of the Art 
Institute. Awarded to Allen Philbrick for 
his painting ‘““The Shore Line” and Mar- 
guerite Kreutzberg for her painting “A 
Little Venus of the Steppes.” 

The Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Purchase 
Fund of $200, for an oil painting or paintings 
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to be presented to the public schools of 
Chicago; to be selected by the Art Com- 
mittee of the Art Institute. Awarded to 
Mary H. Buehr for her painting “Over 
Mantle Bouquet.” 

The Joseph N. Eisendrath Prize of $200, 
either for purchase or as a gift, for a work of 
art in any medium by an artist who has not 
exhibited for more than five years; to be 
awarded by the jury elected for this exhibi- 
tion. Awarded to William Owen, Jr., for 
his painting “‘ White Towers.” 

The Harry A. Frank Prize of $150, for a 
figure composition in oil; to be awarded by 
the jury electec-for this exhibition. Awarded 
to Frederick Fursman for his painting 
“Morning.” 

The Clyde M. Carr Prize of $100, for a 
figure composition by a young artist, to be 
awarded by the jury of the exhibition. Carl 
Hoeckner, “The Storm.” 

The Municipal Art League Prize of $100 
for portraiture, in any medium to be awarded 
by the jury and a committee of three mem- 


bers of the Municipal Art League. Awarded 
to Ejnar Hansen for his painting “Portrait 
of an Old Lady.” 

The Business Men’s Art Club Prize of 
$200, for a meritorious landscape in oil; to 
be awarded by the jury elected for this ex- 
hibition. Awarded to Alfred Juergens for 
his painting “The First Snow.” 

The Englewood Woman’s Club Prize of 
$100, to a young artist who has not prev- 
iously received a prize in the Art Institute; 
to be awarded by the jury elected for this 
exhibition and three members of the Engle- 
wood Woman’s Club. Awarded to Ray- 
mond Jonson for his painting “ Winter.” 

The Chicago Woman’s Aid Prize of $50, 
for a work in sculpture by a Chicago woman 
who is a student, and who has not previously 
received this prize; to be awarded by the 
jury elected for this exhibition. Awarded to 
Ida McClelland Stout for her “Portrait of 
Mr. Geo. Spears.” 

The Robert Rice Jenkins Prize of $50, 
offered by Mrs. George Raymond Jenkins, 
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for a work by a young artist, without regard 
to subject or medium, who has not received 
a previous award; to be selected by the jury 
elected for this exhibition. Awarded to 
Beatrice Levy for her painting “Jackson 
Park Beach: Nocturne.” 

The Marshall Fuller Holmes Prize of $100 
for excellence in color and composition; to 
be awarded by the jury elected for this 


exhibition. Awarded to Edgar A. Rup- 
precht for his painting “The Diving 
Board.” 


The Rogers Park Woman’s Club Prize of 
$100 for a painting by a woman who has not 
previously received a prize; to be awarded by 
the Committee on Paintings and Sculpture 
of the Art Institute. Awarded to Helen 
Szukalska for her painting “Afternoon.” 

The Municipal Art League will make its 
annual purchase of art for the Municipal 
Art Gallery. 

A Silver Medal is offered, by the Chicago 
Society of Artists, to the artist who presents 
the most artistic work, and honorable men- 
tion was given to Ramon Shiva for his 
painting “Easter Lilies,’ John E. Phillips 
for his painting ‘‘Wocdiand Hills,’ and 
W. Ross Shattuck for his painting “North 
of the River.” 

In January there was shown at the Insti- 
tute, under the auspices of the Arts Club, an 
exhibition of twenty-six immigrant pictures 
by Miss Martha Walter, paintings of scenes 
such as occur daily on Ellis Island. These 
immigrants are made up of Irish, Russians, 
Chinese, Dalmatians, Greeks, Italians, Hun- 
garians, Slavs, Jews, Spaniards and other 
European nationalities. It can be imagined 
what a field for color-expresssion, especially 
in the picturesque costumes of these immi- 
grants, Ellis Island affords, and it was felt 
by those who saw the exhibition that Miss 
Walter had made good use of her opportun- 
ities, portraying movement, brilliant color, 
mass composition and the feeling of bewilder- 
ment that people experience in strange 
places. These paintings are shown at the 
Art Institute for the first time in America, 
having recently arrived from Paris, where 
they were exhibited at the Georges Petit 
Galleries and met with well deserved success. 
Miss Walter is a native of Philadelphia, 
studying at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts under William Chase. She 
has been awarded many medals and prizes, 
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and one of her paintings has been purchased 
for the Luxembourg Museum. 

The Wild Flower Preservation Society 
exhibited at the Art Institute during Jan- 
uary, among other things, a group of photo- 
graphs by Mr. W. D. Richardson, which 
attained such a high standard as examples 
of art in photography as to be favorably 
compared with the work shown annually by 
the Chicago Camera Club. Mr. Richard- 
son showed views of the intimate life of some 
of the most timid of nature’s denizens, in- 
cluding the mourning dove brooding her 
young, several remarkable views of young 
horned owls, chicadees, angry timber rattle- 
snakes; and views of wood interiors and of 
maple and beech tree formations. 

An exhibition of Advertising Art was held 
in the galleries of Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Company, under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion of Arts and Industries, February 1 to 
10, in which the trend toward more artistic 
advertising was easily noted. This tendency 
is also demonstrated by the fact that many 
large firms now have art departments as 
important adjuncts to their staffs, 


ITEMS 
The Southern States Art League will hold 


its annual meeting in New Orleans, Satur- 
day, March 3. At the same time the Third 
Annual Exhibition of the Southern States 
Art League will be held at the Isaac Delgado 
Museum of Art, under the auspices of the 
Art Association of New Orleans. This will 
be opened with a private view on March 8, 
and will be open to the public from the 
following day to April 2. The exhibition 
will comprise works in oil, water color and 
pastel, drawings in black and white, etchings, 
lithographs, block printing and _ sculpture. 
The Board of Administrators of the Delgado 
Museum offers the sum of $300 as the pur- 
chase price of a painting from this exhibition 
to become a part of the ntseum’s perman- 
ent collection. The selection will be made 
by the Museum Art Jyry. William Wood- 
ward is chairman of the jury for this exhibi- 
tion and has associated with him William P. 
Silva, John C. Tidden, R. D. Makenzie, 
Weeks Hall, and Will H. Stevens, all south- 
ern artists. The president of the Southern 
States Art League is Ellsworth Woodward, 
of New Orleans. 
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The Utah Art Institute of Salt Lake City 
held, during December, its Twenty-First 
Annual Exhibition of Paintings and Sculp- 
ture by Utah artists. This was the first 
of these exhibitions to be held since the war, 
and it proved very successful in arousing 
interest among the people generally and 
bringing about several sales. 

Utah was the first state of the Union to 
give financial aid from the public treasury 
for encouraging the fine arts. Aside from 
public uplift in art appreciation, the state 
has acquired a very valuable collection from 
its accumulations from the annual exhibi- 
tions. 


Lindsborg, Kans., holds annually an art 
exhibition at the local high school. This 
year the exhibit included eighty-five can- 
vases, thirty-five etchings, and twenty-five 
wood cuts and lithographs, the latter by 
Birger Sandzen, who also contributed several 
paintings. Among the other artists repre- 
sented by one or more paintings were G. E. 
Applegate, Oscar Jacobson, Willard Nash, 
W. E. Muirk, Maynard Dixon, Joseph G. 
Bakos, Henry Varnum Poor, Albert Kreh- 
biel and G. Mahler. Among the etchers 
represented were Partridge, Dahlgren, Nord- 
felt and Little. The exhibition also included 
eight color prints by Hiroshige. 


The John Herron Art Institute of Indian- 
_apolis has secured, as director, Mr. J. Arthur 
MacLean, assistant director and curator of 
Oriental Art of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
~ Mr. MacLean has had nineteen years of 
museum experience, having been first asso- 
eiated with Mr. Benjamin Ives Gilman, then 
with Mr. F. Allen Whiting in the establish- 
ment of the Cleveland Museum of Art. Mr. 
MacLean has visited Japan, China and 
India, with Prof. Denman Ross, and so 
through intimate acquaintance, as well as 
scholarly research, qualified as an expert on 
Oriental art. 


Architecture, the journal of the Society of 
Architects of London, publishes in its Jan- 
uary number, as a frontispiece, a painting by 
Maxfield Parrish, showing a corner of the 
garden of the Villa Chigi at sunset, a plate, 
if we are not mistaken, made originally as an 
illustration for a book on Italian Gardens by 
Mrs. Wharton. It also contains an article 
_ by St. John Ervine, author of “Jane Clegg,” 
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“Mrs. Martin’s Man,” etc., on “The Archi- 
tect and the Theatre”’; besides a letter from 
Bernard Shaw to the editor, asking why a 
“competent young man”’ is not sent around 
the city of London to suggest improvements 
in existing ugly public buildings, and to 
mark the hopeless ones for demolition. As 
examples he mentions the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which he says could be made ‘almost 
presentable” by removing the top story; and 
a list of tombs which should be cleared out of 
Westminster Abbey, which, he says, ‘‘ would 
be very useful to a Bolshevik leader in the 
event of a dictatorship of the proletariat 
being established.” 


OPEN LETTER 


East Hartrorp, Conn. 
Eprror, AMERICAN MaGazine or Art, 


Dear Mapam: In the last number of the Maaa- 
ZINE OF Art, Mr. F. W. Coburn interprets the 
three female figures in Mr. Sargent’s panel of 
“The Coming of the Americans” in the Widener 
Library at Harvard, as “A young mother,a... 
widow woman, and an Amazon.” In view of this 
you may be interested in the different interpreta- 
tion given in the enclosed clipping from the Hart- 
ford Courant—which is as follows: 


“In the lower right-hand side are three 
figures symbolic of France, Belgium, and 
England. France in the foreground, wearing 
the Phrygian cap, carries an infant on her left 
arm and stretches out her right to receive the 
support of the American soldiers. Behind 
her, Belgium, a broken sword in her hand, has 
swooned, and was upheld by other soldiers, 
while she protects herself partially with the 
robe of Brittania, a helmeted figure behind 
her.” 


J think there can be little doubt that the news- 
paper is right; indeed, after seeing the pictures— 
as it happened, on Armistice Day—it had not 
occurred to me that there could be any other in- 
terpretation until I saw the article in your maga- 
zine. ‘The helmet of the “Amazon” is precisely 
that which appears in symbolic representations of 
Brittania, and the cap is the symbol of republican- 
ism in France, as sometimes here. Moreover, the 
position of the figures represents very well the 
actual condition of the three nations at the time 
the United States entered the war. Britain 
stands strongly upright—the British army was at 
the height of its power and effectiveness in 1917. 
She protects Belgium—the British troops held 
most of the line in that fragment of Belgian terri- 
tory which the Germans had not overrun. France 
is still bravely on her feet, but is both weary and 
anxious—as the nation was in 1917 and as the face 
of Sargeant’s figure shows in the original, though 
most of the reproductions fail to bring this out.” 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) C. A. WratHrrsy. 
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As a result of plans for developing the 
School of Architecture at Harvard Univer- 
sity it is possible that an art center compar- 
able with the group of schools known in 
Paris as the Beaux Arts, will be founded in 
Cambridge and Boston. This announce- 
ment has been made by Dean C. H. Edgell 
of Harvard, who says that the Harvard 
School hopes to establish itself as the pre- 
eminent school in America, and looks for- 
ward with pleasure to the keenest competi- 
tion in this respect with the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Boston 
Architectural Club, adding that with all 
three functioning on an extended scale, the 
development of an American Beaux Arts 
center would be quite possible. As _ pre- 
liminary steps in this direction the School of 
Architecture has established a graduate 
school of painting and a course in the theory 
and practice of stage design, as well as 
secured the services of Prof. J. J. Haffner of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts as a member of its 
staff. The school also has in contemplation 
an intensive course in the art of sculpture in 
conjunction with architecture. 


The Dayton Museum of Arts has assem- 
bled a collection of small but excellent paint- 
ings by well-known American artists, which 
it lends singly to persons who wish to enjoy 
them in their homes. <A borrower can keep 
a picture one month, but can only borrow 
one picture at a time. 

These pictures have been contributed by 
the artists at a nominal charge, with the 
understanding that if they are sold at the 
regular asking price the difference will be 
forwarded to them. In some instances pur- 
chases have been made. Persons borrowing 
paintings and keeping them for a month 
have found they wished to keep them 
permanently. 


Newark, N. J., is to have a museum build- 
ing. It is to cost $500,000 and will be the 
gift of Louis Bamberger, head of one of the 
largest Newark department stores. Mr. 
Bamberger is not making a contribution of 
the money but is giving a completed build- 
ing costing approximately the amount 
named, and suitable for its purposes, to be, 
with the tract of land on which it will stand, 
irrevocably dedicated to museum uses so 
long as the association continues to function 
as contemplated by its charter. 
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Up to the present time the Newark Mu- 
seum of Art has been hospitably lodged at 
the Public Library, but it has long since 
outgrown its borrowed quarters. 


The new Art Museum in Baltimore, of 
which Miss Florence N. Levy is now director, 
was formally opened with a reception and 
private view on February 20. 


An exhibition of contemporary American 
painting, comprising eighty pictures by well- 
known artists, has lately been shown in the 
Toronto Museum, Toronto, Canada. ‘This 
exhibition was assembled by Mrs. Albert 
Sterner at the request of the Toronto Mu- 
seum and through the cooperation of the 
artists and the New York Art dealers. It 
comprised works by Cecilia Beaux, Gifford 
Beal, H. H. Breckenridge, Emil Carlsen, 
John Folinsbee, Daniel Garber, Childe 
Hassam, Charles W. Hawthorne, Willard 
Metcalf, Hobart Nichols, Edward W. Red- 
field, Robert Spencer, Frederick J. Waugh, 
and others. 


Mr. David Lloyd, at one time American 
editor of the International Studio, and more 
lately art critic for the New York Evening 
Post, has become head of the Extension De- 
partment of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts. 


Merion, Pa., is to be the home of a new 
museum of modern art, with an endowment 
of six million dollars. This interesting fact 
has recently been made known to the public 
by Dr. Albert C. Barnes, who is planning to 
build the museum to house his collection 
of art treasures. In this collection there 
are more than four hundred pictures, about 
one-third of which are American and two- 
thirds modern French. They include ap- 
proximately 150 Renoirs, 50 Cezannes, and 
examples of the best art since 1870. The 
collection also includes several paintings by 
old masters, such as the “* Portrait of a Man,” 
by Goya; and what is considered the most 
complete private collection of African 
sculpture in existence. 

The Toledo Museum of Art has lately 
acquired the well-known “Dancer and 
Gazelles” by Paul Manship, which is one of 
two of these bronzes in existence, the other 


being in the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington. 
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In connection with the Tenth Inter- 
national Flower Show, to be held at Grand 
Central Palace in New York from March 12 
to 17, the Garden Club of America is an- 
nouncing two competitions, both of which 
come within the field of art; one for Gardens 
in Miniature, the other Suburban Planting. 
Each competition includes two classes, one 
open to individual members and members- 
at-large of the Garden Club of America who 
are not landscape architects, the other open 
to members of the club who are landscape 
architects. In the miniature garden compe- 
tition models are to be built on trays not 
larger than 2 by 8 feet, and prizes of plants, 
bulbs and ferns are offered. In the suburban 
planting competition models will be built on 
approximately the same size trays, for 
which two $50 prizes are to be awarded, as 
well as smaller prizes of various kinds of 
plants. 


Two interesting exhibitions of paintings 
have recently been held in Brockton, Mass., 
under the auspices of the Brockton Art 
League. The first of these, a collection of 
works by Gerald Cassidy, was shown in 
December and was made up of paintings of 
the southwest, where the artist has painted 
for many years with the Taos Colony of 
artists. The other exhibition, by H. A. 
Hallett, comprised chiefly paintings of ships 
and the New England Coast, as well as 
scenes in and near Boston. Mr. Hallett 
was formerly vice-president of the Boston 
Art Club, a member of the Salmagundi 
Club of New York and of the Boston 
Society of Water Color Painters, and _ his 
pictures have been exhibited in the leading 
art centers of the country. 


The American Society of Miniature 
Painters is holding its annual exhibition at 
the Knoedler Galleries, where the first of 
its annual exhibitions was held twenty-four 
years ago, and with which it was identified 
for many years. The exhibition opened on 
February 26 and will continue to March 10. 
The officers of the Society are: Margaret 
Foote Hawley, president; Mabel R. Welch, 
vice-president; William J. Baer, treasurer; 
and Helen Winslow Durkee, secretary. The 
jury for the present exhibition includes 
Margaret Foote Hawley, Alice Beckington, 
Mabel R. Welch and Brenetta H. Crawford. 
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Frank Gardner Hale, master craftsman, 
well-known for his hand-wrought jewlery 
and enamels, is giving a talk on “The Handi- 
craft Movement” by invitation in a number 
of cities throughout the country. In Febru- 
ary he spoke at the Chicago Art Institute 
and the Milwaukee Art Institute, and this 
month he is to speak at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts and the Omaha Society of 
Fine Arts, with a later engagement in 
Denver. Nothing could be more helpful 
to the development of intelligent interest in 
the handicrafts than to have so able a 
craftsman give such explanatory talks. 


At the annual dinner of the Artist Life 
Members of the National Arts Club, New 
York, it was proposed to issue, in pamphlet 
form, brief opinions from foreign artists and 
critics concerning American art. It was 
deemed an appropriate service on the part of 
the National Arts Club to further the publi- 
cations of those friendly opinions which have 
of late years been received from across the 
Atlantic, and by visitors who have met our 
art in this country at close range. What 
Europe thinks of us is not only interesting 
but valuable to both our public and our 
artists, and the spreading of this information 
to the lay membership of museums and art 
clubs will tend to strengthen the growing 
confidence in the American artist and shorten 
the days of probation for the prophet in his 
own country. 

The compilation of these opinions has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Henry R. Poore, 
who has requested the members to collabor- 
ate with him by sending quotations or para- 
phrased opinions to him at the National Arts 
Club. 


Announcement has been made that the 
Freer Gallery of Art at Washington, D. C., 
will be formally opened the first week in May. 


The Walters Gallery, Baltimore, is open to 
the public on payment of a small fee, which 
goes to a charitable object, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays of March and April, from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis held a 
loan exhibition of French Art of the Eight- 
eenth Century, including paintings, draw- 
ings, sculpture, tapestries, and furniture, 
from January 15 to February 15. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HONORE DAUMIER—Appreciations of His 
Life and Works. The Phillips publications, 
number two. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


The second of the Phillips publications is 
just from the press of William Edward Rudge 
and is found to fully uphold the admirable 
standard critically and typographically set 
by its predecessor, which was devoted to the 
work and life of J. Alden Weir. 

Mr. Phillips, himself, has never done a 
better piece of writing than his essay in this 
volume on the celebrated French caricatur- 
ist, who was, as he truly claims, “‘one of the 
giants of art, one of the salient individuali- 
ties of the nineteenth century.” Not only 
does he estimate the merit of Daumier’s 
work, analyzing it with astute comprehen- 
sion, but, going beneath the surface, he 
points out the relation of Daumier’s art to 
life—the life of his time, and the life of ours— 
which gives it lasting significance. He 
shows conclusively that Daumier’s greatness 
developed not altogether in spite of his 
limitations but because of them, and that it 
was Daumier’s constant association with 
people, and particularly people of the middle 
and lower classes, that made it possible for 
him to interpret the great fundamental 
truths to which all humanity reacts. Mr. 
Phillips in his appreciation shows deep in- 
sight into character and keen sympathy with 
the man as well as the artist, and we heartily 
echo the wish set forth in his concluding 
paragraph which expresses the hope that 
“the dead are aware of what we think of 
them.” 

Three other critics of high standing have 
contributed essays of appreciation to this 
same volume: Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
Guy Péne du Bois and Mahonri Young, each 
of whom has a worth-while tribute to pay 
from a different standpoint. The latter half 
of the book is given up to illustrations of 
Daumier’s works, beautifully reproduced, 
which give the reader a feeling of intimate 
acquaintance with Daumier himself and 
truly substantiate the claims which the 
essayists make. Books of this quality can- 
not fail to increase appreciation of art and an 
understanding of its value. 

Included in this volume is an announce- 
ment of the opening of the Phillips Memorial 
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Gallery, 1600 21st Street, Washington, D.C., 
and a description of the lines along which 
this gallery is to be developed. This gallery 
will specialize in modern paintings as the 
Freer Gallery specializes m Chinese kake- 
monos and’ it is the founders’ intention to 
conclusively demonstrate the kinship of 
art of the present with that of the past and 
to reveal art’s enchantment to all. The 
plan is practical and in pursuit of two definite 
democratic ideals—the ideal of art and the 
ideal of service. The public is taken into 
the confidence of the founders and is told 
that, just as in the exhibitions which this 
gallery will set forth are to be shown Amer- 
ican paintings and European paintings side 
by side, so two series of books on art are to 
be published; the first of these will deal with 
artists whose reputations are established and 
are established beyond dispute; the other will 
be devoted to living painters whose reputa- 
tions are yet in the making. 


VILLAS OF FLORENCE AND TUSCANY, by 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein, joint author of the 
practical books of ‘“‘Interior Decoration,” “‘ Pe- 
riod Furniture,’ and “American Arts and 
Crafts.” With a frontispiece in color and 299 
illustrations, most from photographs by the 
author. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
publishers. 

To those who have lived in Florence and 
learned to love the hidden beauties not only 
of the city itself but of her villa-crowned 
hills, how much of reminiscent joy this 
book holds; while for those who have not 
yet known the happiness of strolling through 
the old Florentine streets or climbing the 
lovely hills lo visit these ancient villas, how 
much it will reveal of the intimate life of the 
Renaissance! For this author knows and 
appreciates that wonderful age of art when 
the people were so penetrated by the spirit of 
beauty that they made lovely each detail of 
their everyday life, decorating the humblest 
objects in their modest homes. These Mr. 
Eberlein shows us in his remarkable series 
of illustrative photographs, making us share 
with him the romance and delight of dis- 
covering the hidden treasures in these old 
Tuscan villas. Those: of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were all 
built compactly, with towers and walls for 
defense; but even in those warlike days they 
cultivated their gardens and made of their 
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homes objects of beauty within and without. 
Nor can anyone read this book and not be 
impressed by the Italian’s love of family and 
its privacy, which he so carefully maintains 
even to our day. In those early times each 
of these villas was a little world in itself, 
the family, relatives, servants and farm 
hands all under the same roof with the chapel 
where all worshipped together. In separat- 
ing these villas into periods of the early and 
later Renaissance the author shows clearly 
the lovelier, more spiritual life of the former, 
as contrasted with the spirit of worldly 
grandeur introduced by the de Medicis and 
continued by that band of Humanists, 
adorers of the Greek and lovers of the great 
outdoors. Fireplaces and doorways con- 
tinued to be vehicles of much beautiful and 
graceful carved enrichment, although, as 
the sixteenth century wore on, it is to be 
observed that projections, lines and patterns 
all tended to become appreciably bolder and 
lose that exquisitely tender delicacy that 
imparts an almost ethereal quality to so 
much of the quattrocento work. 

The chapter on seventeenth-century villas 
shows how these later characteristics grad- 
ually merged into the Baroque style, al- 
though it was always restrained by the more 
sober and dignified Florentine spirit. But 
even during this period the garden retained 
much of its intimate charm, and “‘Gardens 
Early and Late” is one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in this delightful book. “This 
intimate conception of the garden as a thing 
~ to be lived with and lived in on friendly 
terms, a thing responsive to loving, personal 
~ care, prevailed during all the age of true 
Italian gardening.” And then follow pic- 
tures and descriptions of some of the most 
enchanting gardens in Tuscany. 


MODERN COLOR, by Carl Gordon Cutler and 
Stephen C. Pepper. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge; and Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1923. 

“The aim of this book,” says the writer, 
“is to explain in a simple and compact way a 
method of painting color—so easy of mastery 
and so mechanically accurate that it seems, 
a pity it should not be shared with all 
artists.’ How wonderful it would be if, 
after centuries of individual striving, this 
problem of painting light should be scien- 
tifically solved for the benefit of all students. 
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Why not accept this author’s word for it 
until experience proves him wrong? 

Nowhere should one hold a more open 
mind than in the realm of technique, which 
is, after all, merely a means to anend. Can 
science show us a short cut to this end? Why 
not accept it with grateful joy? At least 
one should read this book with an unpreju- 
diced mind, and if “‘Cutler’s Color Scale” is 
found to be true, to be of the inestimable 
assistance to the student that is here claimed, 
what an immense amount of tedious experi- 
menting may be avoided. The description 
here given of the “‘color wheel” is somewhat 
complicated, we must admit, but we are 
assured that once it is mastered our experi- 
ments with colored light will soon convince 
us of its enormous help in the conquest of 
these technical problems. Remember that 
it does not claim to be able to manufacture 
an artist, but simply to assist him in so 
arranging his pigments and choosing his 
colors as to obtain any desired effect, keeping 
his canvas brilliant and luminous and avoid- 
ing those dark, muddy pitfalls into which 
the student so often falls, especially when 
painting out of doors. 

The book is not intended for the uniniti- 
ated but for the serious young artist who 
already understands something of the tech- 
nical language of painting. 


A revised edition of the Handbook of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts has been 
brought out recently, which includes twenty 
new pages of cuts and descriptive matter 
of the more important accessions. This 
handbook, which was prepared by Mr. 
Joseph Breck when director of the in- 
stitute, is one of the most instructive little 
books of its kind that has come to our 
notice. It was designed primarily for the 
convenience of visitors, but has been found 
useful in many other ways because of the 
concise outlines of the great artistic periods 
and the large number of excellent illustra- 
tions which it contains. 


Announcement is made of the issuance of 
an appreciation of “Helen Hyde and Her 
Work,” by Bertha E. Jaques, secretary of 
the Chicago Society of LEtchers. Mrs. 
Jaques became a friend of Miss Hyde in 
1898, when both artists were etching, and 
their friendship continued until the death of 
the latter a few years ago. 
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BULLETIN—MARCH, 1923 
TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 


Paintings lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art........... Muncie, Ind. 
Paintings by the New York Society of Painters............... Decatur, III. 
OilPsinvings—_ Collection’ baa. ses oer ne eee Oe ee Easton, Pa. 
OikRamtines— Collection Gaerne eee ek cae ee Sioux City, Iowa. 
Oil Paintings from the 1921 Academy Exhibition............. Jacksonville, Ill. 
Work by the National Association of Women Painters andj Lancaster, Pa. 

Sculptors svrrgalaslne 16 eee co oteece a eae ree c eeae Pottsville, Pa. 
painting subymaV Ves terme T UIs Ls sere aianee aes arene rete eae Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
Oils, Texas Circuit— Winter Exhibition of the National Academy 

OLD ESIOTIA ecient ce oh a ee eee Pare Austin, Tex. 
Rainbingstoretlowersral dt Gahan she inserter mre eee ee Syracuse, N. Y. 
Keahanebichuressoys @harless C1 una nee ee ee Memphis, Tenn. 
Wealers@olors— U9 25 Cho tar yer teen apeareercre rer ny ee Kansas City, Mo. 
Water Colors—Philadelphia Water Color Club............... Utica, N. Y. 
Water Colors of the Southland by Alice R. Huger Smith.......Houston, Tex. 
Ktchings by, Branko We Bersomerra a een oe ate Bloomington, Ill. 
Lithographs by members of the Senefelder Club.............. New Bedford, Mass. 
Helentivde, Prints mister. Seek foetus in cer eee Washington, D. C. 
IMedicte Prints? ects. tte ceo Oe aes epee aL Oe ee Manhattan, Kans. 
NAVI Ee \NVorave bed Diner ANI Gy pol ocd oe oro Lee ogune toseehoanc ane! Aurora, N. Y. 
iietorialyBhotographiy, ewes yore ae ae eee Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Photographs of Paintings by the late John W. Alexander. .....Rochester, N. Y. 
Exhibition of American Handicrafts: .....¢..062.9.see oo oe ee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
textiles Desionsrands ha biics sean en eee ee eerie eee Oxford, Ohio. 
Printed Fabrics for Home Decoration....................... Fayetteville, Ark. 
CathedralbPhotographsan sr. 2 acre ae erga ern ee ee Birmingham, Ala. 
Ware Wemoriaeehotograp lisse eet ae eee ee eee Savannah, Ga. 
School “Art Work in Color and Designo: 4; ¢2:<. 1.020. ens awe? Dayton, Ohio. 
Chester Springs Summer School Work....................... Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
Art Work in the New York Public Schools................... Chickasha, Okla. 


A. F, A. CIRCULATING LECTURES 


AMIE CEE MIT Robe Mee NTMI G6 ae gin bowo Gob Oho emnoduosuoo oun oy Winnipeg, Canada. 
I Nroayergu(erTay WY Ciba AN TERN DVOV Sa oan Gd ane onbok ari annatooauuac Brockton, Mass. 
Artnngthe ub lighschoolsrecs sci seri ite ie on eeeenen a aan McKinney, Tex. 
iiberAntelnstituterorG mcacosser ics ene a ree rerraret ete Beaumont, Tex. 
DhesBostonm\inseumy otebinesArtssas cnaenae reenter re eae Lexington, Nebr. 
CVA CAT ERA Xe 2 Rearrange een Utica, N. Y. 
BEGUN sss c0d ae eae Made se ROR AT Ree TC EE en eee Geneva, N. Y. 
Destgnreltsi Use and Abuse een acc cern eee ieee Towson, Md. 
Reon ge Mess se etic tine & Ne iy ae te en ee ited Re ee ee Charleston, S. C. 
BrenebArehitechureticy cea tn cc anerannir cients eed een eee Atlanta, Ga. 

‘The Metropolitan: Museum of Art, .00, orn sae ee eee Beaumont, Tex. 
Rembrandt wc osacicr.s 25s os akties Ga Mens eee een University, Ala. 
Tendencies of the XTXth Century French Painting. .......... Winnipeg, Canada. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS MARY GARRETT 


BY 
JOHN 8S. SARGENT ; 
LENT BY JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY TO 


INAUGURAL EXHIBITION, BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


